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COUNCIL MEETING. 
Colombo Museum, March 6, 1916* 


Present : 


The Hon’ble Sir Christoffel Obeyesekere, Kt., Senior Vice- 
President, in the Chair* 


Sir P. Arurxachalam, Kt. , M. A. , 
Cantab. 

' Mr. R. G. Anthonisz. 

Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 

Mr. E. B. F. Sueter, C.C.S. 
Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S. 

Business, 


Dr, A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. A. Mendis Gunasekara, 
Mudaliyar. 


Honorary 

Secretaries. 


1. Read and confirmed Minutes of the last Council Meeting 
held on the 27th November, 1915. 

2. Read and passed the draft of the Annual Report for 1916, 
subject to a few alterations. 

3. Considered date and business for the Annual General 
Meeting. 

Mr. Joseph mentioned that the President was of opinion that 
a Paper, now being prepared by Mr. E. J. Wayland, Assistant 
Mineral Surveyor, on “ the Stones of the Navaratna,’* was in- 
teresting and suitable for reading at a Meeting of the Society, 

Resolved, — That Mr. Wayland’ s Paper be accepted for reading 
and publication. 

Resolved, — That the Annual General Meeting be held on the 
27th March, and that the business be as follows : — 

1. Minutes. 

2. Annual Report for 1915. 

3. Election of Office-Bearers. 

4:. Mr. Wayland to read his Paper on “the Stones 
of the Nawaratna.” 

4. Mr. J osaph read a letter from Mr. John Harward resign- 
ing his office of President. 
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Unanimously resolved, — ^That Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalam 
be nominated for the office of President and that the place of the 
Hon’ble Sir Christoflel Obeyesekere, who had to retire under 
Kule Xo. 18, be filled by Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S. 

5. Mr. Joseph moved, under Rule 10, that Mr. John Har- 
ward, M.A., Oxon., Director of Education, retiring President of 
the Society, be recommended for election as an Honorary Mem- 
ber for life. 

Mr. Joseph said that Mr. Harward joined the Society in 1893, 
was elected as Plonorary Secretary in 1898, and had been 
President from 1912. 

Unanimously resolved, — ^ThatMr. John Harward be nominated 
for election as an Honorary Member for life of the Society. 

6. Considered the nomination of Office-Bearers for 1916. 

Mr. Joseph pointed out that Dr, A. Nell and Mudaliydr A. 

Mendis Gunasekara retired by seniority, and Messrs. P. E. Pieris 
and F. H. de Vos by least attendance. 

Resolved, — ^That Mudaliyar A. Mendis Gunasekara and Dr. 
A. Nell be recommended for re-election in place of Mr. F. H. de 
Vos and Mr. P. E. Pieris, and that the Hon’ble Mr. K. Bala- 
singham and the Hon’ble Sir Christoffel Obeyesekere be nomi- 
nated to the other two vacancies and that Sir Ponnambalam’s 
place on the Council be filled by Mr. J. Harward. 

7. Resolved, — ^To recommend that the Council be composed 
as follows : — 

Patron : 

(Vacant.) 


Vice-Patron : 

The Hon’ble Mr. ]k. E. Stubbs, C.M.G. 

President : 

Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalam, Kt., M.A., Cantab. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Mr. C. Hartley, M.A., Cantab. 

The Right Rev. Dr. E. A. Copleston, D.D., Oxon, 
Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., Cantab., C.G.S. 


Council : 


Mr. W. A, de Silva, J.P. 

Mr. R, G. Anthonisz. 

Mr, E. W. Perera. 

Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A., 
L.L.B. 

Mr. C. W. Horsfall. 

Dr. Joseph Pearson, D. So. 

Mr. H. W. Codrington, B.A., 
Oxon,, C.C.S. 

Honorary 
Mr. Gerard A. 


The Hon’ble Sir ChristofEel 
Obeyesekere, Ht. 
Mudaliyar A. Mendis Guna- 
sekara. 

Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

The Hon. Mr. K. Balasing- 
ham. 

Mr. John Harward, M.A. 

Treasurer : 

Joseph, C.C.S. 


Honora/ry Secretaries : ^ 

Mr. E. B. E. Sueter, C.C.S. | Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Oolomho Museum^ March 27, 1916. 


The Hon’ble Sir Christoffel Obeyesekore, Kt., 

Senior Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. 0. Hartley, M.A., Cantab., Vice-President. 

The Kt. Kev. Dr. E. A. Copleston, D.D., Vice-President. 


Sir Ponnambalam Arundcha- 
lain, Kt., M.A., Cantab. 
Mr. K. W. Byrde, C.C.S. 

Mr. W. B. Dolapihilla. 

The Ven’ble F. H. d© Winton. 
Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 

Mr. J. J. Goonawardana. 

Mr. Allanson H. Gomes. 

Mr. C. W. Horsfall. 

Mr. C. H. Jolliffe. 


Dr. A. Nell, M.K.C.S. 

Mr. T. A. A. Rahim. 

Dr. Donald Schokman. 

Mr. W. Samarasinha. 

Mr. W. T. Southorn, C.C.S. 
Mr. K. Sagarajasinganx. 

Mr. F. A. Tisseverasinha. 

Mr. D. S. Wijeyesinha. 

Mr. C. P. Wijeyeratne, J.P., 
U.P.M. 


Mr. E. B. F. Sneter, C.C.S. \ Honorary 
Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S. / Secretaries. 

Visitors : Six ladies and thirty-eight gentlemen. 


Business, 

1. Mr. E. B. F. Sue ter read the Minutes of the last General 
Meeting. 

2. Mr. Gerard A. Joseph read the following Annual Report 
of the Council for 1915. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1913, 

The Council of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
have the honour to submit their Report for 1916. < 


Mebtinos and Papbbs. r 

Two General Meetings of the Society were held during the 
year. In Mai»h the Annual General Meeting was held, when 
the Annual Report was read and Mr. J. Harward, the President, 
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delivered an Address on Fra Mauro’s Map.” Mr. W. A. d© 
Silva read a Paper entitled: “ The Popular Poetry of the Sinha- 
lese,” at a General Meeting on October 18th, at which His Ex- 
cellency Sir Robert Chalmers presided. 

Publications, 

One Xamber of the Journal, Vol. XXIIL, No. 66, was pub- 
lished during the year. It contained, in addition to the pro- 
ceedings of the Council and General Meetings, the following 
Papers : — 

- 1. Medical Literature of the Sinhalese,” by Mr. W. A. 

do Silva, J.P. 

2. **The 19th (Yorkshire) rr.d its connection 

with Ceylon,” by Mr. r s ' ib . 

3. A Recent Find of Coins, by Mr. H. W. Codrington, 

C.C.S. 

4. A lecture on The Failure of the Portuguese and the 

Sinhalese People,” by Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S. 

The printing agreement with the Colombo Apothecaries Co. 
was perfected at the beginning of the year. The Journal for 
1914 is in the press, and will be issued early in 1916. in which 
year it will be possible to finish the Journal for 1915, and to 
bring the work up to date. The printing of arrears is neces- 
sarily slow, but throe sets of the Society’s publications — the 
Journal, Notes and Queries and D’Oyly’s Diaries — will be 
ready in 1916. 

Ceylon Notes and Queries. 

At a Meeting of the Council of this Society, hold on the 16th 
November, 1915, it was unanimously resolved to resume the 
publication of the Ceylon Notes and Queries, beginning from 
the first quarter of 1916. 

D’Oyly’s Diary. 

Vols. I. and II. of this work, with glossary, notes and index 
by Mr. H. W. Codrington, C.C.S., are in the press and will be 
issued shortly. 

Abohjeolooioal Survey. 

Owing to the suspension of Archasological operations there is 
nothing to report under this head. 

Members. 

The Society has now on its roll 436 Members : of these 45 are 
Life Members and nine Honorary Members, During the past 
year the following Members were elected : — 
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MisB Rosa Bridgman ; the Hon. Mr, K. Balasingham; Messrs. 

J. P. Blackmore; A. E. Christoffelsz , B.A., C.G.S. ; C. H. Col- 
lins, B.A., C.C.S.; Dr. D. H. M. de Silva ; Messrs. A. E. de Silva; 
T. T. Fernando; K. Gunaratana Torunnanse; Messrs. F. D. Jaya- 
sinha; D. A. Jayasinlia; D. S S. Mahanama; A. Mendis; Dr. H. 
Meerwarth, Ph.,D,; Messrs. R. B. Naisli, C.C.S. ; G. K. W. 
Perera; Dr. S. C. Paul, M.D., F.R.C.S. ; Messrs. M. S. Rama- 
sami Aiyar; N. A. M. Souanayake; S. Soysapillai; A. Vallipuram; 
C. P. Wijeyaratna, J.P., U.P.M. 

Life-Members. — The following l)eeame Life-Members during 
the year i — Messrs. R. G. Anthonisz ; T. H. Chapman and S. R. 
C. T. Pettaohi Chettiyar. 

Resigned. — Six Members resigned: — Mr. P. A. Barlow; Sir 
John Keane, Bart.; W. Piyaratana Thero ; Messrs. C. A. Perera; 

K. J. Saunders and L. G. O. Woodhouse. 

Deaths. — The Council record with regret the death of the fol- 
lowing Members, viz. : — ^Messrs. Chapman Dias Bandaranaika; 
James Conroy, C.C.S. ; H. F. C. Fyers ; R. A. Mirando ; Sir 
W. W. Mitchell, Kt. ; Mr. J. L. P. Siriwardana, Mudaliyar ; the 
Hon. Sir H. VanCuylenburg and Mr. J, VanLangenberg, K.C. 


Library. 

All the books in the Library have had location marks put on 
and have been listed. A start has been made to compile a card 
catalogue. The additions to the Library, including parts of 
periodicals, numbered 356. The Librai’y is indebted for dona- 
tions to the following : — Sir R. C, Temple, Bart.; the Arohseo- 
logioal Survey of India; Royal Historical Research Society, 
Bangkok; Dr. A. K. Coomara Swamy; the Governments of 
Bombay, Bengal and the Punjab ; the Government of Ceylon ; 
Planters* Association of Ceylon; Superintendent, Government 
Printing, India ; Messrs. C. A. B. Kuniweera, A. de S. Kanaka - 
ratne, B. Lewis Rice ; Consulaat der Nederlanden, Ceylon ; 
Department van Onderwijs en eeredienst, Batavia ; Prof, D. 
M. de Z. Wickramasinha, M.A. ; Postmaster-General, Ceylon; 
Director of Education, Colombo ; Editor, Wilson Bulletin. 


Exchanges op Publications. 

Valuable exchanges were effected during the year with the 
American Oriental Society, Newhaven ; American Geographical 
Society, New York; L’Acaddmie Imp6riale des Sciences, St. 
Petersburg ; Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesella- 
chaft; Canada Department of Mines, Ottawa; Royal Colonial 
Institute ; Pali Text Society, London; Asiatic Society of Japan, 
Tokyo; Geological Society of London; Mahabodhi Society, 
Colombo ;Roy^ Society of Victoria, Melbourne; the Editor, 
Collegian; the Siam Society; Department of Agriculture, 
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Washington; Academy of Sciences, Philadelphia; Geological 
Survey of United States, Washington; L’Ecole Francaise D’Ex- 
treme Orient, Hanoi ; Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Anthropolo- 
^gical Society of Bombay ; Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland; Taal-land-en Volkerkunde, Gravenhage; Royal 
Asiatic Society, Bombay ; Vierteljahrsschrift der Naturfors- 
chenden Gesellohaft in Zurich; Oudheidkundige Dienst in Neder- 
landsch-Indio, Batavia ; Tijdsohrift voor Indische Taal-land-en 
Volkenkunde ; Hotulen von de Algemeene (m Directiever- 
gaderingen van het Batavio-asoh Genootshohap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, Soci6t6 Irnp^riale Des ISTaturalistes de Moscou ; 
Asiatic Review, London; Wagner Free Institute of Science of 
Philadelphia; Smithsonian Institution, Washington; Bijdragen 
tot de Taal-land-en Volkenkunde van Neder-landsch-Indio 
Gravenhage; the Philological Society of America, Baltimore. 


Council. 

According to Rule Xo. 18 the Senior Vice-President, Sir Pon- 
nambalam Arunachalam, Kt., had to retire as ho had served 
for four continuous years, and the vacancy was filled by the 
appointment of the Bight Rev. Dr. E. A. Copleston, Bishop 
of Colombo. Mr. Simon de Silva, Gate Mudaliydr, and Dr. 
Joseph Pearson having retired by senior! tj?-, and Messrs. P. E. 
Pieris and E. B. Denham by least attendance under Rule 20, 
and two out of these four gentlemen being eligible for re-elec- 
tion,. Mr. P. E. Pieris and Dr. Joseph Pearson were re-elected. 
The vacancies on the Council caused by the retirement of 
Messrs. E. B. Denham, Simon de Silva, Gate Mudaliydr, and by 
the appointment of the Right Rev. Dr. E. A. Copleston as 
a Vice-President were filled by Messrs. F. H. de Vos, H. W. 
Oodrington and Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalam. 


Vote of Thanks to H. E. Sie Robebt Chalmbes, 

‘ Patbon of the Society. 

His Excellency Sir Robert Chalmers, K.C.B., Governor of 
Ceylon and Patron of this Society, left the Island in December, 
1916. The following resolution of the Council was sent to His 
Excellency before his departure. 

Resolved, — That the Council of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society desires to thank His Excellency Sir 
Robert Chalmers for tlie constant interest which he has taken 
in its proceedings. His Excellency’s presence, and the scholarly 
manner in which he has handled the questions dealt with, have 
added very greatly to the interest of the Society’s Meetings and 
have been much appreciated by its Member^h The Council 
regrets the loss of a patron who is an eminent Pali Scholar, as 
well as an active well-wisher to the Society. 
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Sir Bobert Chalmers in reply wrote: — “I appreciate highly 
the very cordial and handsome terms in which the Council have 
seen fit to record their appreciation of my efforts as Patron of 
the Society to advance the objects they and I have at heart.” 


Chalmers Oriental Text Fund : Aluvihara Edition. 

On the eve of his departure His Excellency Sir Bobert 
Chalmers wrote to the Council offering as a gift 1,000 copies of 
the first work of a series of critical recensions of Pali Works 
projected by him and outlining a scheme of building up a re- 
productive fund by the sale of these copies and of utilising the 
fund for future publications of a similar kind. The Council 
passed the following resolutions which were communicated to 
Sir Robert Chalmers. 

Resolved, — That the Council thank His Excellency Sir Robert 
Chalmers for the generous offer contained in his letter of 23rd 
November, 1916, to place at the disposal of the Council 1,00(> 
copies of the two volumes of the Aluvihara Edition of the 
Papanca Sudani. The Council has much pleasure in accepting 
this offer and will make arrangements for devoting the proceeds 
of the sale of these volumes to the issue of future publications of 
a similar kind. The Council also desires to express its sense of 
the great value to Oriental Scholarship of the scheme of critical 
editions which His Excellency has inaugurated. It is further 
resolved that the proceeds of the sale be formed into a special 
fund and be called ‘‘The Chalmers Oriental Text Fund.” 

Sir Robert Chalmers, K.C.B., replied to the President as 
follows : — “ Will you, as President of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, be so good as to express to the Council 
of the Society my thanks for the readiness with which they 
have been so good as to meet my wishes about the Aluvihara 
Edition and about the Oriental Text Fund with which they 
have associated my name. I leave the Island with a confidemt 
belief that in the scholarly hands of the Council a wise discre- 
tion will be exercised in the management of the Fund for 
promoting scholarship in Ceylon.” 

Finances. 

The annexed balance sheet discloses a balance of Rs. 4,242*80 
to the credit of the Society at the end of the year; but the' 
liabilities to be met for printing will nearly exhaust this balance. 
The receipts last year amounted to Rs. 2,393*89, and the 
expenditure was Rs. 2,308*84. The accounts have again been 
audited by Mr. Herbert Tarrant, and the Council ofer their 
thanks to Iiim for his kind services. 

The Council tru^t that the annual grant of Rs. 600 from 
Government, which was discontinued after having been drawn 
for 27 years, will be renewed before long. 


Balance Sheet of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1915. 
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Audited and found correct. (Sgd.) GERARI) A. JOSEPH, 

(Sgd.j HERBERT TARRANT. Honorary Treasurer. 
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The Report was adopted on a motion proposed by Dr. A. Nell, 
and seconded by Mr. W. A. de Silva. 

Election of Mb. Habwabd as Hon. Member. 

3. Sir Ponnambalam Aninachalam moved the election of 
Mr. John Harward as an Honorary Member of the Society 
under Rule 10. He said ; — I am privileged to submit to you a 
motion in regard to the retiring President. Before doing so 
I desire to thank you for appointing me Prc^sident of this 
Society. I appreciate the honour all the more, as this is the 
first time that a Cejdonese has been called to this office in the 70 
years or more of the Society’s existence. It is no easy task to fill 
adequately a pout which has been held and adorned by men of 
the distinction of the late Sir Edward Greasy, Chief Justice; Dr. 
Copleston, the Metropolitan of India; Sir Hugh Clifford, our 
late Colonial Secretary; and not least Mr. Harward. We have 
all heard with the keenest regret of his retirement. His services 
are so highly appreciated that the Society would very gladly 
have re-appointed him President; but he is, unfortunately for 
us, luiabie to continue in the office owing to ill-health and 
possible departure from the Island. He joined the Society 
in 1893, the year after he arrived in the Island as Principal 
of the Royal College. In 1898 he was appointed one of the 
Hon. Secretaries of the Society. He held that office for about 
16 years, until 1912, when he was appointed to the office of 
President, which he is vacating to-day to our great loss. We 
cannot sufficiently thank him for all he has done for us 
throughout these years. His devotion to the interests of the 
Society, his scholarship and culture, his sound judgment, tact 
and unwearied industry, in spite of arduous official duties as 
Principal of the Royal College and then as Director of Edu- 
cation, in spite of the claims of other Societies such as the 
Friend-in-Need Society, of which he was long the Secretary 
and latterly the President, in spite, too, of indifferent health, 
have laid the Society under a load of obligation, which we 
can never forget. The only return we can make is to elect 
him as Honorary Member under Rule 10. The rule provides 
that this honour may be conferred on any person who has 
rendered distinguished service towards the attainment of the 
objects of the Society. This is an honour rarely conferred. 
There have been only ten such members in nearly three - 
quarters-of-a-oentury, though our rules permit of a maximum 
of twelve at any one time. We do ourselves honour in so 
honouring one who not only possesses in an eminent degree 
the qualification required by the rule, but is among the most 
distinguished and meritorious of our public servants. No more 
conscientious official, no greater educationist has laboured 
among us, no truer lover of our people, no stauncher champion 
of culture and high ideals. In these respects as well as by the 
beauty and charm of his character, his thoroughness in all his 
work, his incfbmi table strength of will and courage in the face 
of difficulties and even physical suffering, his life has been an 
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example and an inspiration to us. And his retirement from the 
public service, should it unfortunately occur, will be a most 
grievous loss to Ceylon. I have much joleasure in moving that 
Mr. Harward be appointed Honorary Member of the Society 
under Rule 10. 

Dr, A. Nell, in seconding the motion, said that he had great 
pleasure in endorsing what was said by the proposer. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

4. Mr. C. W. Horsfall proposed the election of the following 
Office-bearers for 1916: — 

Patron : 

(Vacant). 

Vice-Patron : 

The Hon. Mr. R. E. Stubbs, C,M.G. 


President : 

Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalam, Kt. M.A., Cantab. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Mr. C. Hartley, M.A., Cantab. 

The Right Rev. Dr. E. A, Copleston, D.D., Oxon. 
Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., L.L.M., Cantab., C.C.S. 


Council : 


Mr. W. A, de Silva, J.P. 

,, R. G. Anthonisz. 

,, E. W. Porera. 

,, D. B. Jayatilake, B.A., 
li D B 

„ C. W. Horsfall. 

Dr. R. Joseph Pearson, D.So. 
Mr. H. W. Codrington, B.A. 
Oxon., C.C.S. 


The Hon. Sir Christoffel Oboye- 
sekere, Kt, 

Mr. A. Mendis Gunasekara,. 
Mudaliyar. 

Dr. A. Nell, M.R.O.S. 

The Hon. Mr. K. Balasing- 
ham. 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A. Oxon. 


Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S., Honorary Treasurer. 

Messrs. E. B, E. Sueter, C.C.S., and Gerard A. Joseph, 
C.C.S., Honorary Secretaries. 

Dr. Donald Schokinan seconded. — Carried. 

6. The Hon. Secretary announced that there were certain 
exhibits on view, exhibits of the illustrations intended to be 
included in the forthcoming Memoir of the Colombo Museum, 
on Sinhalese Banners and Standards.* They included coloured 
plates of the Royal Sinhalese Flags and of the ** Navandanna ” 
and “ Saldgama” castes, and in black and white of other castes 
and various provinces and districts. 

6, In the absence of Mr. E, J. Wayland, Mr. C. Hartley 
read the following Paper:— 


* Since published by the Government Printer, Ceylon. * ' Memoirs 
of the Colombo Museum, Series A, No. 2. Sinhalese Banners ani> 

Standards,’’ by Edward W. Perera. Price Rs. 12 or 16s. 
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STONES OF THE NAWARATNA; 

Their mythical significance and superstitious lore. 

By E. J. Wayland, e.g.s., &;c. 

Assistant Mineralogical Surveyor for Ceylon. 

" The real art that dealt with life directly was that of the 6rst men 
who told their stories round the savage camp-lire. Our art is occupied, 
and bouiid to be occupied, not so much in making stories true as 
in making them typical; not so much in capturing the lineaments 
of each fact, as in marshalling all of them towards a common end,” 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The purport of the present address is sufficiently 
announced in its title : but whereas no apolop[‘y is needed 
for the presentation of the subject, it may seem scarcely 
fitting that one who is no Asiatic Scholar should presume 
to speak on matters so intricate and complex as those 
involved in the study of the Nawaraina. 

But in a country like Ceylon where almost every 
natural object, from the tall peaks of its mountain zone 
to the prickly grass which. grows upon its shores, is in- 
vested with a legend, or finds a place in superstitious 
lore, even a Mineral Surveyor may learn of mines other 
than those of gold and sapphire ; mines whose working 
costs are paid in human interest, and whose profits are 
the wealth of understanding. Into the open levels of 
such a mine as this I propose to lead you to-night ; not in 
the capacity of a proud discoverer, but as a guide, con- 
ducting a distinguished party from whom he hopes to 
learn more than he teaches. Forasmuch as my official 
work has brought me into close contact with gems and 
gemmers I find an excuse, if not a vindication, for this 
pleasurable service. 

2. Introduction. 

Since so many of the legends which have found their way 
into European folk-lore are traceable through Sanskrit 
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to an Aryan origin, it is hardly surprising to discover 
that not a few of the modern superstitions which 
have grown up around jewels had a generalised and 
common ancestor in Sanskrit times. So striking, how- 
ever, is the difference in tone between the many beautiful 
stories, still told over the cottage hearth, and the some- 
times quite unlovely myths with which gems are invested, 
that one is almost inclined to regard this association in 
an ancient classic tongue as a matter of chance, and to 
see in the difference of tone a difference of birth. 

Xor will archaeology be disposed to contradict us : for 
in those byg^one days, when our pastoral forefathers 
journeyed forth into a virgin world, their cognisance of 
the precious stone was almost nil. 

In India, doubtless, was the cult of gem-stones earliest 
attained by the Aryan wanderers who settled there. But 
the knowledge of rare and precious minerals was slowly 
acquired. The aboriginal and possibly Pahnolithic in- 
habitants of India* woxild jealously guard such 
knowledge as they had concerning precious stones, to 
which they would certainly attribute supernatural origin 
and powers. But one may well imagine some dusky 
savage tempted by his Aryan contemporary to barter. 
A gem perhaps would change hands, and the aborigine 
would depart the richer, may be, by a well-fashioned celt 
or two ; but not, one may be sure, till he had expostulated 
with many a wild gesture and many a hushed word upon 
the wonderful and mystic attributes his stone possessed. 
So by continued exchange, further intercourse, and fresh 

* Of late years several discoveries of stone tools of Palasolithic type 
have been made in India. There can be little doubt that the early 
stone-age people knew some, at least, of the indigenous gems 
and regarded them with superstitious reverence and fear, A know- 
ledge of gem-stones may therefore be presumed to have sprung up in 
Palseolithic times ; and it seems probable to the present writer that 
aboriginal tribes were still in existence when the Aryans arrived. It is 
extremely likely, however, that much of the early lore ^as passed on 
to the conquerors indirectly ; that is to say, through the modifying 
medium of the Turanianpeoples who inhabited the Upper Indus plains. 
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discovery, was a knowledge of g’em-stones gradually 
elaborated. So, too, tradition, adopted, modified and 
matured, grew into that mystic lore wbich spread as 
commerce spread to find new expression and fresh 
significance in other lands. 

Of this westernised mythology I have little to say. It 
is too large a matter to be dealt with here; nor would it 
be relevant to our present subject to follow the vagaries 
of superstition thmughout the march of history. We are 
concerned at present with what, for the want of a better 
mode of expression, I am disposed to call the Hindu as- 
pect of the Nawaraina, 

3. The Constitution of the Nawaratna. 

The Nawaraina or nine-gem ring is as certainly Indian 
by birth as the Breastplate of Aaron is Babylonian in 
origin. Nor can the influence of the former upon the 
minds of Eastern men be counted less than the power of 
the latter upon the Israelites of old; and if the gems of 
the Breastplate are still to be traced in the “birth-stones^^ 
of Europe, it may be said that the Nawaraina is still 
potent of good and evil among those who exercise its 
cult. 

The nine-stone ring refers in the primary and original 
sense to the heavenly bodies Sol, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, Venus, and the triform Luna, thus maintain- 
ing the magic numbers of seven and three; and in the 
secondary sense (only understood in India) to the nine 
poets of the court of the mythical Vikramadit3"a,* 

Mythology has it that when the gods interrupted MahI- 
DEVA and Pi.RVATt, the nine jewels dropped from the 

• With regard to the identiftoatioix of VikramAditiya several opinions 
exist. According to Wilford (** Vicramaditiya and Salivahana ; their 
respective Eras.’’ * ‘Asiatic Researches” Vol. IX., Essay IV., pp. 117- 
243) eight or nine different people have been severally claimed as the 
mythical king. Sir George Birdwood (“Indian Arts.” London, 1880, 
Part II., p. 186) places the date of Vikramaditiya’s court at B.C. 66, 
while Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy (“ Myths of the Hindus and 
Buddhists.” L'bndon, 1913, p. 375) suggests that Chandragupta II. 
(A.D. 376-413) may have been the true Vikramdditiya. 
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anklet of the goddess ; in each of them Shiva beheld his 
own reflection. They were afterwards transformed into 
the Eanyas or heavenly maidens. 

In India the jewel is s^t as a horoscopic square of 
which the ruby, symbolic of the sun, occupies the centre : 
to the east is Venus (the diamond), to the south-east the 
moon at full (a pearl), to the south is Mars (the coral), 
to the south-west a waxing moon (the jacinth), to the 
west is Saturn (a sapphire), to the north-west is 
Mercury (the emerald), to the north a waning moon (a 
cat^s eye), and to the north-east Jupiter is represented 
by a topaz. 

Such is the nature and order of precedence of the 
stones. Besides these points three others are sometimes 
recognised, i.e., Above (governed by BrahmI), Below 
(governed by SheshanIga) and Centre (governed by 
Shiva). These, however, are not represented in 
the ring. In Burma the orthodox setting of the 
Nawaratna is an eight-rayed lotus bloom celestially 
suggestive of the planes of heaven and typifying 
terrestrially an octagonal earth. The disposition and 
order of the stones is that of its Indian prototype except 
that the moonstone is sometimes used to take the place of 
the jacinth. Xow-a-days the orthodox arrangement is not 
always adhered to and the stones vary a good deal in 
accordance with the local mineralogy; for none but the 
wealthy can afford to purchase valuable gems whose 
habitat is in some distant province. Local variation is 
to be expected, indeed it is a condition of survival ; and 
when one reflects that the Nawaratna was a very antique 
talisman in the days when Gautama received his revela- 
tion, that in all probability this remarkable example of 
symbolic art not only exceeds by far all others in age, 
but takes one back to a period long before the dawn of 
history, it becomes apparent how little variation has 
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actually achieved and how reflective, therefore, the 
Nawaratna was, and is, of the Hindu attitude towards 
life’s enigmas. 


4. Symbolic Aspects. 

Antiquity in dogma has sometimes been held to argue 
for its truth ; there is, I think, something to be said for 
this, for while it may be dangerous to press the argument 
too far and persuade oneself into a too literal acceptation 
of traditional belief, it is unquestionably foolish to main- 
tain that, because the sequence of a story can be shewn 
improbable', therefore the naiTative stands for nothing 
more than idle fiction or deliberate falsehood. As in 
literature, so in other arts. 

In the earliest stages of religious enquiry symbolism is 
as indispensable to progress as it is in mathematics ; and 
to the thoughtless may be equally misguiding. One is 
taught at school that t or, in other words, that 

distance divided by velocity equals time, and one may 
reasonably ask, is it really so ? We know that 
strictly this is not the case, nor can many of us believe 
that Brahma was conceived within a blossom. On tbe’ 
lines of the above formula, as Prof. John Perry used to 
point out at the Royal School of Mines, one might divide 
sofas by tables and expect to get chairs. The fact is 
that t = is a statement about the relationship of 
human perceptions, as is the story of the birth of BbahmA 
from a lotus bud which sprang from Vishnu’s navel: 
but with the difference that, while in the one case the 
formula stands for an observed mutuality, in the other 
the fable has reference to a traditional correlation. The 
validity or otherwise of Hindu tradition need not detain 
us. It is sufficient for our purpose to note that the gods 
of the Pantheon are to the myths of antiquity as the 
figures of mathematics are to formulae; that neither 
formulae nor myths are an end, but a means towards an 
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end, whicli, in tlie latter case, is not only tlie interpreta- 
tion of past events but also the direction of future 
behaviour. 

^^The poets were practical sociolog'ists, usin^? the 
great power of their art deliberately to mould the de- 
velopment of human institutions and to lay down ideals 
for all classes of men.*’* Such at least is the esoteric view : 
and to the enlightened Brihman, surely, the fiery ruby 
in the Nawaratna must stand for the great creative con- 
ception and all that it implies and teaches. In the 
exoteric or vulgar view, its significance is chiefly super- 
stitious. 


6. The Ruby. 

In spite of its vast assemblage of devas the Hindu 
religion is essentially monotheistic. Brahm, the god of 
gods, the great neuter being, is neither personified nor 
worshipped, nor are altars erected to the name. BrahmA, 
the creative power of Beahm, is personified Init hardly 
worshipped;! for the act of creation is finished and 
BrahmI rests. But Vishnu, the preserver, and Shiva, the 
destroyer, must be propitiated, since these are the days 
of their pilgrimage. BrahmA, Vishnu and Shiva are 
the Hindu triad; metaphysically they are matter^ spirit 
and time ; physically they are earth, air and water ; but as 
with lesser gods their functions overlap and they tend to 
coalesce. They are represented by a single symbol — ^the 
ruby. 

Red is the colour peculiar to the creative power, that is 
BrahmA; Vishnu is fire as the ruby is ; fire is the symbol 
of the ever changing, that is time and hence Shiva. 
The Hindu philosophers well knew that destruction was 
change; the permanence of the works of Brahm was 

* Sister Nivedita in “ Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists,*’ 
London, 1913, p. 7, 

t By the holy lake Pokar (Pushkar), in Rdjputdna, letands the only 
temple in India erected to BrahmA, the Creator, 
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realised in India long* before tbe Principles of the Con- 
servation of Matter and Energy were clearly enunciated in 
Europe. So tbe Hindu triad is repi^esented by Sol tbe 
creator, tbe preserver, tbe destroyer. More than this, tbe 
ruby stands for tbe great cosmic cycle or Tcalpa^ wherein 
BeahmA wakes and begins tbe creation wbicb Vishnu 
sustains and Shiva finally destroys. * 

The symbolism of tbe ruby is endless : it stands not 
only for tbe three great gods, their attributes, and every 
incarnation of tbe triad, but in a special sense for Sueya, 
tbe sun-god — tbe supreme being of remote antiquity, f 


* The following account of Hindu chronology is compiled from 
various sources, but the figures were obtained from Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy’s summary of the Hindu Universe in "Myths of the 
Hindus and Buddhists,” 


One day iny 
the life of\ 
BrahmA, 


~ 12,000 deva-years ~ 432 x lO^ earth-years. 

1 4 manvantaraa (each of which is presided over by 
a teacher or Manu). The manvaniaraa are 
separated by floods which exterminate all but a 
few living things which are spared to re-populate 
the earth. 


ss: 1,000 yuga cycles or mahd yugas, each , of which is 
divided into four yugas arranged in ascending 
order of appearance as follows : — 


Kali yuga 
Dvdpara ,, 
Tretd „ 
Satya ,, 


= 432x10^ earth-years . 

864x 103 „ „ i 

= 1,296x 105 „ 

= 1,728x 103 „ ,, 1 


= 1 mahd yuga 
or 

432x 10^ years. 


At the close of each Brahmd-day the universe is resolved into chaos 
absorbed into Deity), retaining only " a latent germ of necessity 
of re-manifestation.” The night of BrahmA is equal in length to his 
day. During the night BrahmA sleeps on the back of the mighty 
serpent Shesha (duration) which is also named Ananta (endless). 
BrahmA’s life is 100 Brahmd-years, at the end of which the entire 
creation, including BrahmA himself, is resolved into the great chaos 
enduring for another 100 Brahmd-years Then arises a new BrahmA 
who begins a new creation. The state of creation, potential and 
actual, lasts for five Brahmd-Uves , after this everything will be 
absorbed into Diety. The present Kalpa — the Varaha Kalpa, so 
called because the boar (varaha) incarnation of Vishnu was mani- 
fested in it — is the first day of the .51st year of the life of the fourth 
BrahmA, and our year (A. D. 1916) is the 5016th year of the Kaliyuga 
of the 28th Mahdyuga of the 7th manvaniara of the present kalpa. 

The student will do well to compare the above statement with Chap- 
ter XXIV., Dubois and Beauchamp’s “Hindu Manners and Customs,’^ 
Budavod’s “Indian Arts,” p. 39, and “Asiatic Researches,” Vol. IX., 
pp. 242-243. 

t The mytholo^cal position of Shbya is well explained in Kennedy’s 
“ Ancient and Hindu Mythology.” London, 1831, Chapter XIV. 
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The ruby is remindful, therefore, of all the adventures 
of deity recorded in the thousand and one le^-ends and 
epic tales of India. To us in Ceylon, however, it will 
suggest more particularly the beautiful story of RImA 
and SItI. 

The Hindus divide the ruby, as they do other important 
gems, into four castes: (1) the Brahmin, (2) the Kshat- 
riya, (3) V aisy a and (4) Sudra, of which the first only is 
the true ruby, the other three are varieties of s])inel. The 
possession of a Brdhmin ruby confers safety upon the 
owner and insures the best of fortune, provided it is kept 
clean and un contaminated by contact with rubies of im 
ferior rank. It insures honours and competence, it 
averts dangers, quenches the thirst, strengthens. the body, 
purifies the blood, and is regarded as an excellent specific 
for biliousness and flatulency.* Certain red fluids con- 
cocted by the Hindu medicine men are said to contain 
ruby; so artfully, however, is this ingredient disguised 
that mere science is unable to detect its presence . 

The ruby is the ripe fruit of the halpa’^ime and, like the 
lingamyi^ emblematic of the reproductiveness of life; for 
Shiva was the first male and Duvi, his sahti (consort) , 
the Great Mother. 

So too the ruby recalls the well-known stories of 

Krishka, the eighth avatar a (incarnation) of Vishnu — a 

new comer among the devas^ for his worship appears not 

to have been considerable before 300 B. 0. Krishna, the 

all-powerful, the confounder of gods, the adviser of 

princes, the divine boy miraculously conceived within 

the womb of DEVAKt, Son of man yet son of god, the 

searcher of hearts, through whom salvation is obtained by 

the love of him. He too is represented by the ruby ; and, 

it is said, may be propitiated by offerings of that gem. 

* The Burmese are said to bury a ruby in their flesh in order 
to obtain invulnerability. 

•f The kalpa tree {Kalpataru, Kalpadruma, Kalpavrihaha, or Afono- 
ratha ddyaha) : a magic tree which grows in Indr^S paradise. It 
grants all desires. 
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He wlio worsliips Krishna with rubies will be re-born 
as a powerful emperor; if with a small ruby be will be 
born a king.^^* 

In the wonderful city of Dwaraka, wonderfully created 
and wonderfully destroyed, wherein Krishna took up his 
abode with the Taduvamsis, some have traced a parallel 
with the New Jerusalem as described in Eevelations 31; 
but it should be noted that, while the ruby does not appear 
among the foundation stones of the City of the Ijamb, it 
is a conspicuous jewel in Dwai^aka. 

6. The Cardinal Points. 

The cardinal points which are represented by the 
stones of the Nawaraina are controlled by Regents 
which, in the order of sequence of their representative 
gems (after the ruby) are : Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirut, 
Vabuna, VlvTj, Kuveba and IsIna. (See Table, page 
161). The Prince of the Regents is Indra who, with his 
subordinates, lives in Swarga.f 

Besides these male Regents there are female guardians 
of the cardinal points. They are not the consorts of the 
Regents and receive little or no consideration as cosmic 
powers. Their function in this connection is somewhat 
obscure. 

The cult of Indra, so authorities tell us, long ante- 
dates the worship of Vishnu and Shiva, He and his 
genii are pre-vedic gods indigenous to India. They are 

* Headley (quoting Hditi Smriti) " Indian Jewellery.’^ London, 
1909, p, 33. 

t Swarga is a kind of Olympian Paradise on Mt. Mertj, at the north 
pole. On the summit of the mountain is the city of BbahmA, below 
and surrounding it are the cities of the various minor gods. Swarga is 
densely populated, for besides the great gods 333 X 10® minor deities 
and other personages are said to dwell there Of these, however, only 
twelve are recipients of direct worship : they are Sxjbya, and the eight 
Regents : Kama (the god of love), Kabtikbya (the Commander of the 
celestial armies) and the Ashwins, the twin dawn-gods or heavenly 
physicians, who are worshipped as one. Other important inhabitsmts 
of are the ruTiia (or holy penitents of whom Gautama is one), 

the Prajdpatia (the ' lords of creatures,’ the first beings created by 
Brahm4), the Jipsaraa (dancing girls), and the two forms of celestial 
musicians, the Kinnaraa and Oandharvaa. The vehicles of the gods 
also dwell in. Swarga. 
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tlie powers of nature and tlie granters of man’s deserving 
wishes. In Swarga do the souls of men rejoice during' the 
interval between one birth and another; for departed 
spirits spend part of their time in hell and part in heaven 
* according to their deserts. 

Unlike the deities of later days the cosmic gods do not 
incarnate. 

7. The Diamond. 

The diamond is the stone of the east, that is of Indra, 
and is dedicated, curiously enough, to the planet Venus 
(or Snhra), 

Indra is the firmament; he is called ^Hhe thousand 
eyed” in reference to the galaxy of heaven. He is the 
king of immortals, the Jupiter of the east, the god of 
the storm and the elements. He lives in the city of 
Amardvati, surrounded by his dancers. Indra is not truly 
great as a god, for it is related that Havana, the ten- 
necked, subdued him and forced him to weave garlands of 
flowers. Of old he was propitiated as the bringer of fer- 
tility in the form of drought-dispelling rains, but from 
this position he has been deposed. Mr. Wheeler* 
suggests that ‘’"this degradation of Indra may possibly be 
due to the fact that he was a tribal god notoriously hos- 
tile to Brahmans ; and it is certainly very suggestive, 
from this point of view, that he has come to be regarded 
as the great deity of the Burman Buddhists. It is still 
further remarkable that at Benares, the headquarters of 
Br&hminism, he has been replaced by a special rain god.” f 

He is called the god of wealth (in the sense of posses- 
sion, not of hoarded wealth, for Kuvera is that) . He has 
an all-prolific cow and an eight-headed horse. The Pari- 
jata tree, which arose from the churned ocean, and four 
others equally bountiful, grow in his garden. He is lord 

* ''History of India”, Chapter iii., 21, 330. ' 

t W. Crooke. "Folk-Lore of Northern India.” London; 1896, VoL 11 . 

p. 66. 
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of the wind as Vayu is. His consort is IndrAni and his 
vehicle the elephant whose trunk is to be seen in a water 
spout. The iris (Rohitam) is Indra’s invisible bow. 
Indra is sometimes identified with Sakra, the ^iver of 
evil counsel. 

The diamond, like the ruby, is recognised in four castes. 

The Brdhmm diamond should have the whiteness of 
crystal. The Kahatriya diamond should be of a brown 
hue like the eye of a hare. The Vaisya should have the 
lovely shade of the kadali blossom, while a stone of the 
Sildra caste should present 'Hhe sheen of the polished 
blade. The first insures good luck : it brings friends and 
riches and power ; the second staves off decrepitude ; and 
the third and fourth insure general good fortune and 
success. 

Diamonds are known in all manner of colours, but 
deep clear tints are’ rare. A coral-red or a saffron- 
yellow diamond, say the Hindus, is for the exclusive use 
of kings; but the stone must not be parti-coloured. A 
white diamond spotted with red would quickly bring 
death to the wearer. A well-formed octahedral crystal 
of this gem is greatly prized in India; indeed badly 
formed crystals are often ground and faceted afresh to 
obtain this desirable shape. But a triangular stone is to 
be avoided as it engenders quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings. A square stone begets in the wearer vague feel- 
ings of fear and fits of trembling, while a diamond with 
five corners brings death. A stone to be efficacious as a 
talisman should be received as a gift: to buy a stone is 
to rob it of its powers. Above all, however, the flawed 
diamond is to be remembered and avoided as saints avoid 
the devil; it must not be bought, received, or presented, 
since its power of evil is unlimited; such a stone, it is 
said, could rob Inura of his heaven. 

* Kunz. The curious Lore of Precious stones.’’ Philadelphia cmd 
London, 1913, p. 73. 
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Diamond, of course, figures in tlie city of Dwaraka 
already mentioned. It forms the base of the trunk of 
the halpa tree. ''The Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Hiouen 
Tsang, who visited India between 629 and 645 A. D., tells 
of the wonderful "Diamond Throne'' which, according 
to the legend, had once stood near the tree of knowledge, 
beneath whose spreading branches Gautama Buddha is 
said to have received his supreme revelation of truth. 
This throne had been constructed in the age called the 
"Kalpa of Sages;" its origin was contemporaneous with 
that of the earth, and its foundations were the centre of 
all things ; it measured one hundred feet in circumfer- 
ence, and was made of a single diamond. When the 
whole earth was convulsed by a storm or earthquake, 
this resplendent throne remained immovable. Dpon it 
the thousand Buddhas of the halpa had reposed and had 
fallen into the " ecstasy of the diamond." However, since 
the world has passed into the present and last age, sand 
and earth have completely covered the "Diamond 
Throne " so that it can no longer be seen by human eye."* 

The diamonds from the Panna mines are said to be the 
fragments of a gigantic specimen buried there long ago 
by an ascetic. f 

The Sanskrit name for diamond (vajra) means thun- 
derbolt; it is also called Indra's weapon (indrdyudha) ^ 
Yama, it is said, came to earth on a flash from Indra's 
diamond (i.e., lightning). By the propitious offering of 
a diamond at the throne of the gods Nirvdna may be 
attained. According to an ancient story which most of us 
have heard in one form or another during childhood's 
days, diamonds were once to be found in Ceylon 
(Serendil), They lay in great quantity at the bottom 
of a steep-sided gorge whose depths were infested with 

♦ Kimz (loc. cit., p. 238) quoting Heuan Tsang '‘Memoires siir lea 
contr^es Occidentales.” French trans. by Stanislas Julien, Paris, 1867» 
Vol. I., p, 461. 

t Crooke, Op. cit. Vol. I., p, 18. 
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serpents, No one dared descend the abyss, but the ^^ems 
were recovered by the practice of throwing' meat into 
it ; the stones, so the story goes, adhered to the flesh and 
were thus brought to the surface by birds. ^ 

Diamonds are said to be of great medicinal value, but 
for curative purposes only the best diamonds may be 
used — or are charged for perhaps. Very unsavoury is 
the process of purification and imeparation of the gems 
according to the Hindu pharmacopoeia. Diamond-con- 
taining medicines figure, it seems, as specifics for almost 
every complaint under the sun. 

8. The Pearl. 

The Eegent of the S. E. is Agni, the fire god. In his 
character of the giver of light and warmth he is lord of 
the living and a gentleman of distinctly amorous nature : 
the story of his attempted seduction of the wives of the 
rishis is well known. It was he who by a flash impreg- 
nated GANOi., the great river goddess. She conceived, it 
is said, and brought forth wealth ( PKtjmara) . This 
strange story has been thought by some to have reference 
to the discovery of gold in the Ganges. Agni it was who 
protected SitX from Hanxtmah's fire when the immortal 
monkey set Lanka ablaze, The fire-god is the chief of 
the V asus and the author, it is said, of the 5th Veda or 
Agama, — The first four proceeded from the 4 mouths of 
BrahmI ; who, so the legend has it, had five heads, till 
one of them was struck off by Shiva. 

Agni is supposed to reside in some of the hot springs 
of India; and his propitiation commonly takes the form 
of fire worship. His parentage is not without interest, 
for it is said (Big Veda. VIII.; 23, 25) that he is the son 
of the Vanaspatis or deities of the large old forest trees. 

* Diamonds shew a strong tendency to ciing to greasy surfaces, 
and the fact is made use of in the separation of diamonds from other 
stones at Kimberly and elsewhere. 
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The planetary guardian of the S. E, is Chanbua, 
the full moon, that is the pearl of the Nawaratna. 
Chandha, who is generally a male deity, but sometimes 
female, is the lord of plants, and his emblem is an antelope 
or as the Sinhalese say (in reference to a well-known 
legend) a hare. Sasadhaha is a name applied to 'the moon 
with reference to the Buddhist story. The origin of 
Chandra seems a little obscure. In one account the sun 
becomes the moon, another says that a flash of light from 
the eye of Atri (the Hindu equivalent to the ether of 
modern science) was received by the goddess of space, 
and that she, in consequence, gave birth to Chandra. 
The moon is variously described as the husband, the wife 
and the son of Stjrya. Chandra in his male form 
was wedded to the twenty-seven daughters of Daksha — 
the father of constellations — but it is said that 
he was transformed into a female when entering the 
forest of Gattri with his favourite consort, on account of 
a curse set upon the place by Shiva, who had been surpris- 
ed there by some men while he was paying liis 
attentions to Eohini, the favourite consort of the moon. 

Chandra is supposed to dwell for two and a half days 
in each of the twelve rdsis or celestial chambers.^ 

Another name for Chandra is Soma, a term originally 
applied to a plant, the intoxicating juice of which was 
used in certain rites of moon worship. f 
As may be expected the moon, in its various phases, 
forms the subject of a large number of legends ; while the 
marks upon its visible face are accounted for in all 
manner of curious ways. The sun, sio one legend has it, 
married the moon, but she proved an unfaithful spouse ; 
so Sol, in order to punish her — ^for, although he likes not 

♦Bull. Madras Government Museum, Vol. IL No, 3, 1901, p. 304-6. 
f The Soma plant (Sarcostemma viminale, vel brevistigma) is 
the Horn of decorative art. It figures conspicuously in Eastern and 
Western mythology, and has been identified with the Tree or Lite 
which stood in the garden of Eden. Fermented juice of the Soma 
is said to have been the first intoxicant known to Aryans. 
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destruction, lie is Fatlier of Chastity — cut her in two, 
but afterwards granted her permission to assume her 
complete shape once a month. 

The dark patches on the moon are said to be the marks 
made by Grautama’s shoe, M^hich the great Rishi flung 
when he discovered that satellite flirting with his wife. 
Another story has it, the moon paid his attentions to the 
wife of Jupiter (Vrihaspati), and that Jupiter flung his 
loin cloth, all wet from recent ablutions in the Ganges, 
at the moon; and that the marks on Ciiandra’s face bear 
witness to the accuracy of Vrihaspati’s aim. 

It is in the moon that the sainted dead are said to dwell, 
and it was for this reason no doubt that the early Hindu 
Buddhists worshipped that orb. 

The representative gem of the S. E. is the pearl. This 
beautiful gem entered into the composition of the city of 
Dwaraka. Pearls adorned the boughs of the halpa 
tree and were sometimes used as eyes in figures of the 
gods. * 

The holy tank c’unstructed by MIya was incrusted with 
pearls. They figure conspicuously, too, in the adorn- 
ment of Sni.f 


9. The Coral, 

The coral, which is the next stone in order of prece- 
dence, is the gem of the south, over which Tama presides. 
Mangala (or Mars) is the planetary guardian. Tama’s 
kingdom is the kingdom of Hades. 

According to some legends Tama was the first to tread 
the path of death and thus became regent of the dead. 
His soul descended to earth in a flash of lightning and 
he was born of a thunderbolt. 

* Kunz, loc, cit., p. 240. 

t Gaina Sutras, trans. from Prakrit by Herman Jacobi. ** Sacred 
Books of the East”. VoL XXII., Oxford 1884, pp. 227 — 233, 
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Thus Tama is the sovereign of the earth and the judge 
of departed spirits. He is lord of the Pituis (or great 
progenitors) who inhabit the naoon and whose day and 
night is as a month to mortals. He is also said to be 
the offspring of the sun and of Aditi, the mother of gods. 
He is identified as a form of Vishnu and is sometimes 
regarded as Shadhadeva, the seventh Manu. 

As Eegent of the dead he is attended by his dogs which 
are tnown as ''the spotted ones.^’ These creatures act 
as guardians of the departed and keep off evil spirits : in 
folklore the dog plays a similar part. 

Tamars kingdom is in the south, that is Hades, and for 
this reason no temple should be built to the south of a 
village ; for prowling spirits might contaminate or carry 
off the offerings. Among the Bhuiyars Tama is regard- 
ed as a dream ghost who sits upon the chest of his victims 
and frightens them. 

The coral in worship will subdue the three worlds.^ 

Of coral are the young leaves of the kalpa tree formed. 
In the city of Kasavati, the sixth rampart was composed of 
this stone ; beyond the seventh rampart were seven rows 
of palm trees of which the sixth row was composed of 
palms of agate, whose fruit and leaves were of coral, and 
of coral palms, whose leaves and fruit were of agate. 

In India there appears to be no superstition with re- 
gard to wearing coral next the skin, but in Europe the 
practice is condemned; for in mediaeval times it was 
thought that the coral, when placed next the flesh, sucked 
out the wearer’s life and like its possessor became pale. 

The coral in India, in common with several things 
which come out of the sea, is regarded as a safeguard 
against witchcraft and the evil eye. 

The Mangars of Bengal place coral (and silver coins) 
in the mouths of their dead. They lay their hands upon 
the stone in order to be purified. 

Hendiey (quoting HAiti Siriti) Op. cit., p. 37. 
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Coral ashes are often used in India for medicinal 
purposes, while rings carved from coral are regarded as 
protective against the rays of the tropical sun. 

10. Jagikth.* 

The Regent of the S. W. is NiritI (or Nirut) 
Once upon a time he was Pingaksha — a merciful hunter 
who gave his life to save some harmless but wealthy 
travellers from his nucleus murderous designs. Pingak- 
sha was rewarded for his gallantry by a place in the 
heavens, t 

According to MoorJ, Niritt means one with a dis- 
agreeable countenance, ^^His name occurs but seldom 

in writings or conversation... .His consort is Nieriti, 

who seems to share with him the honour of his govern- 
ment; and a man becoming criminal on certain points, 
it is incumbent on him to '^sacrifice a black or one-eyed 
ass, by way of a meat-offering to Nirriti, patroness of 
the south-west, by night, in a place where four ways 
meet ’’ — ^^Let him daily offer to her in fire the fat of an 
ass ; and at the close of the ceremony, let him offer clarified 
butter, with the holy text Sem,) and so forth, to Pavaka, 
to Ikdra, to Vrihaspati and to Agni, regents of wind, 
clouds, a planet, and fire.’’ Ins. of Maku, chap. XI., 
verses 119, 120. 

NibritA was once the female fiend of death recognised 
by people of remote antiquity. She has been gradually 
elevated from the status of a Rakshasha to that of a 
goddess. 

* The terra jacinth which is derived from an ancient Hindu word 
is used indiscriminately for cinnamon garnet (Hessonite) and a 
yellowish variety of zircon. Strictly speaking, the name should refer to 
the latter species, but the stone used in the Nawaratna under that 
name is generally some form of garnet. (See Herbert Smith •' Gem 
Stones. London, 1912. pp. 211 and 229). 

t Kennedy Ancient and Hindu mythology.” London, 1831. 
Appendix A. p. 418. 

t "The Hindu Pantheon.” London, 1810, p. 276, 
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The corresponding planet is the waxing moon, or the 
ascending node; which is represented by the head 

of the dragon who is supposed to cause eclipses of the 
sun and moon. 

The dragon, disguised as a god, drank nectar from the 
churned ocean, but the sun and the moon discovered the 
fraud and told Vishnu, who in his anger severed the head 
and fore-quarters of the dragon from the rest of the 
trunk. The fore part became RXhu and the hind quar- 
ters Ketu. RIhu, by way of revenge, periodically 
swallows the sun and the moon (i.e,, at the time of the 
eclipses) . 

'^By a curious process of anthropomorphism,'^ says 
Crooke (1. 21.), another legend makes RAh or Ri.HU, 
'the Dusadh gosling, to have been not an eclipse 
demon, but the ghost of an ancient leader of the tribe 
who was killed in battle.^ A still grosser theory of 
eclipses is found in the belief held by the Ghasiyas of 
Mirzapur, that the sun and moon once borrowed money 
from the Doom tribe and did not pay it back. Now in 
revenge the Doom occasionally devours them and vomits 
them up again when the eclipse is over." 

RIhu is never regarded with generous feelings; his 
very name means looser or seizer ; and at the time of an 
eclipse Hindu women beat tins and pans in order to drive 
RIhu from his prey.f 

The gem of the S. W. is the jacinth, and with this stone 
can RIhu be propitiated. In the halpa tree, as we have 
seen, the young shoots were of coral, the older leaves are 
said to be composed of jacinth. 

The amethyst is sometimes said to be sacred to RIhu. 

♦ Cunningham “ Archaeological Reports, ” XVI., 28. 

t Parker (“ Village Folk-tales of Ceylon,” Vol. I., London, 1910, 
pp. 47—51) records a remarkable Sinhalese legend in which Rahu 
tells Vishnu how to create the earth. 
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SuRYA is sometimes regarded as Regent of the S. W. 
He was one of the great vedic gods and as Siiraj 
N iiilYAN was regarded as ViSHim occupying the sun. 
Another of his names is PrajApati (^'lord of creatures’’). 
TJshas (the dawn) is his wife. Stjrya could he relied 
upon to check the exuberance of Indra ; and in this 
connection Crooke (1.77.) records a Hindu procedure for 
averting deluge. The method was to pay a 
Brahman ^^to make sixty holes in a piece of 
wood and run a string through all of them. While he 
is thus ^binding up the rain,’ he recites vspells in honour 
of StJRAJ NIrAyan, who is moved to interfere.” 

Six hundred year's ago there were no less than half a 
dozen large sects of sun worshippers in India, but their 
numbers seem to have declined of late. The Saiira sect, 
who worship Sttrya, wear a crystal necklace in his 
honour. 

11. Sapphire. 

The Regent of the W. is Yarttna, whose planet is 
Saturn, which is represented by the sapphire. 

Yaruna is lord of the oceans; and, because of the 
oceans’ depth, of darkness. He is a lord of punishment ; 
and, like Neptune, carries the trident. He, too, is one 
offspring of Aditi and is counted as one of the suns. 

J ust as Agni, one of the great gods of the past, survives 
in the fire worship of the Agnihotri Brahmins, so Yarttna, 
in the degraded form of Barum, the weather god, is 
remembered in the sailor’s worship of boats before a 
journey. For the rest he is hardly thought of. But 
Sani (Saturn), the guardian planet of his quarter, re- 
ceives more consideration. 

Sani is possessed of the evil eye to a marked degree ; 
his glance, it will be remembered, burnt off the head of 
Ganesa. To encounter the glance of Sani is to court 
misfortune for a quarter of a century ; but fortunately his 
evil influence can be counteracted to some degree by 
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wearing an iron finger ring. All offerings to Sani 
are black, i.e.^ charcoal, black cattle, sesananm, etc. His 
vehicle is, appropriately enough, the vulture. 

Saturday is the day under the influence of the ill- 
, omened Saturn. Crooke, on the authority of Chevers,* 
shews how the great cholera outbreak at Jessore in 1871 
was accounted for by inferences drawn from the fact that 
August of that year (when the sickness was at its height) 
contained five Saturdays. Five is the number appropri- 
ate to Shiva, the destroyer. 

‘‘ The wearing of a ring of sapphire, sacred to Sani or 
Saturn, is supposed to turn out lucky or unlucky, accord- 
ing to circumstances. For this reason the wearer tries 
it for three days, that is, he wears it on Saturday, which ^ 
is sacred to Saturn, and keeps it on till Tuesday. Dur- 
ing this time if no mishap befalls him, he continues to 
wear it during the period when the planet’s influence is 
unfavourable; but should any mishap befall him during 
the three days, he gives the ring to a Brahman.”! 

Sapphire forms the roots of the Tcalpa tree and was used 
to deck the cross roads of Dwaraka. Medicinally it is 
supposed to be good for diseases of the eye. 

12. Emerald, 

The emerald is of special interest to us since it is 
symbolic of mercy or Budha, who presides as planetary 
guardian over the IsT. W. quarter. Vatu, Pavan or 
Marxtt, sometimes called Anila, is the regent. Pavan 
is the chief of the Mardts (wind gods). He is father of 
Hanxjman, as Shiva is also said to have been. Pavan’s 
character is not entirely above question. 

The emerald is s 3 nmbolic of Budha, the 5th of 
the seven rishis; each of whom, so the fable says, married 
one of the stars of the Pleiades which were subsequently 

* ** Medical Jurisprudence for India, ” 416, sq. 
f Cooke, loc. cit, p. 18. 
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expelled from tlie Arctic regions by tbeir husbands on 
account of a supposed misbehaviour with Agni.* The 
emerald is also Vishnu’s stone. Offerings of the eme- 
rald to ViSHiHT in his Krishna avatar a ^ will insure 
knowledge of the soul and things eternal. Of this gem 
were the pillars of the city of Dwaraka made, and from 
the shoots of the Icalpa tree were many beautiful eme- 
ralds suspended. 

The emerald has a greater place in the lore of S. 
America than in that of India ; nor is this surprising when 
its habitat is considered. The emerald proper does not 
occur in India; but aquamarines, which are only emer- 
alds of a different shade (both emerald and aqua- 
marine being forms of beryl), do occur there. It is 
probable that several other green stones were at one time 
used as emeralds. The green zircon is a likely substitute, 
green sapphire is another. According to an anonymous 
Eastern writert, Ceylon is said to be the place of origin of 
the green sapphire, where it is generated in caverns from 
the suppuration and solidification of the essence of water. 
^'The natives dig wells into these places and wash the 
sand extracted from below for the various minerals 
which are disseminated in it.” In point of fact the green 
sapphire has a wider distribution than this. Some of the 
best known come from Queensland at the present time. 

According to the Hindu superstition, which does not 
appear to be older than the thirteenth century, emerald is 
regarded as a curative for dysentery, biliousness, and bad 
appetite ; it may also be used to ward off the attacks of 
demons. 


* SwAHA, the wife of Agni, fearing the* wrath of the Riahis, imper- 
sonated each by turn and thus gratified her husband’s ardour. 

f For some account of his work (the Jawahirudmeh) see 
Journal B. A. S. No. VII., 1832, pp. 353 — 363. 
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13. Catseye, 

The catseye represents the waning moon, that is 
Eettj, or the descending node. Of this planet Kitvera 
is the regent and his quarter is the northern. 

Kxjvera is the lord of material wealth. He is represent- 
ed as selfish and deformed. Vittessa, VisvAwi.BA and 
VaisrIva are other names of his. He is sometimes iden- 
tified as PuLASTYA, the fourth of the BralimadiGm (or 
children of Brahma created for the purpose of supplying 
the earth with inhabitants). Kuvera resides in the 
gorg’eoixs city of Alaha (Chitraratlia) . His attendants 
are the YaksJias and the GuJiyahas, in whose form men 
addicted to evil passions and miserly ways are re-born. * 

Kettj, the dragon’s tail, gives out meteoric showers it 
is said. He is regarded as a demon of disease and is 
propitiated by some northern Indian tribes by means of 
fii’e sacrifices. 

Ketit’s connection with the waning moon has already 
been mentioned. Another story (Rig Veda. X., 85, 5) 
says that the waning of the moon was caused by the 
gods drinking up the nectar; while yet another legend 
ascribes the phenomenon to an unfriendly act of Ganesa. 
Ganesa one day fell off his vehicle — the rat — and the 
moon laughed at him; then Ganesa, in his wrath, 
declared that nobody should look upon the face of the 
moon again. The moon begged forgiveness and the 
remover of obstacles ” granted that on his birthday only 
(Ganesa Ghaturthi) should he be so disgraced. 

The worship of Kettt is almost a thing of the past ; to- 
day he is regarded merely as a demon of disease. 

One story has it that Ketu was transformed into the 
red-apparitions which are commonly referred to in the 
older folklore. Possibly it is on account of this the 
carbuncle (garnet) is sometimes considered to be sacred 
to Ketu. 


* Cooke, he, cit., p. 79-$0, 
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The catseye is more generally considered the stone of 
Eetti, 

The uppermost part of the halpa tree is composed of 
catseye. 

In Ceylon the gem is regarded as a charm against evil 
spirits, 

14. Topaz. 

The topaz, which is the last of the stones of the Nawa- 
ratnay is the gem of Jupiter (or Vrihaspati), who is the 
planetary guardian of the N. E. over which IsIna holds 
sway. Isa, Isana and Isani are variants of one of the 
thousand names of Shiva the three eyed. Isa is also the 
moon. He and his consort Is an! appear to change se^ 
occasionally. IsA, in the female form, is the energy of 
nature. 

The legend of Vrihaspati and the moon has been al- 
ready referred to. 

The topaz does not figure largely in Hindu mythology; 
it may be remembered, however, as the gem which forms 
the middle of the bole of the halpa tree. 

Isana, like the other planetary guardians, is an ancient 
and degraded god. The downfall of Indra and his host 
is perhaps recorded in the legend, which shews not only 
how the Prince of the Regents was made to weave gar- 
lands ; hut how Aoni was forced to cook ; Sttrya to supply 
light by day and Chandra light by night; Vartjna to 
carry water, and Kitvbra to furnish cash in accordance 
with the wishes of Ravaha, 

All the nine planetary spheres are supposed to have 
formed themselves into a ladder by means of which 
RAvana ascended to his throne. 

15.— General Conclusion and a Reminder. 

Such in general is the significance of the Nawaratna, 
It is a talisman of good fortune to be invoked at propi-* 
tioiis moments and especially at marriage. In Ceylon 
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the ari'angement of the stones and eTen the nature of 
them varies a good deal. The construction of the ring 
will often occupy a lengthy period, sometimes nine 
months , sometimes nine years, each stone being set at an 
appointed time. 

Figures of the nine planetary gods, placed back to 
back, are commonly to be seen in Hindu temples. Often 
before starting to worship any of the greater gods the 
devotee will smear himself .with sacred ashes and walk 
nine times round the group in the direction of the sun. 
The mediation of the planetary guardians and of Gane- 
SHA is sought by all who would ask a boon of the 
greater gods, while the Panikkars of the Malabar coast 
regularly worshij) the nine planets. 

The Nawaraina is an epitome of Hindu philosophy and 
religion and a talisman of inestimable worth. It is a 
thing to be treasured and preserved as the work of a 
great master should be preserved with all its faults and 
fine delineations. 

One hears that Western crafts are progressing in the 
East; this is well enough, hut surely it is a matter for 
regret, if, as I have been told on good authority, wealthy 
Eajas and other moneyed folk are patronising the arts 
of Europe to the detriment of Oriental cult. 

It would be a pity indeed if such jewels as the Nawa- 
ratna were forgotten. This talisman, however, is too 
representative, too essential, to be easily deposed. Hone 
the less there is danger of degradation from another 
source — ^that of the manufactory. 

. Fate, necessity, call it what you will, drives crowds 
of hapless peasants to the towns. There, life is dwarfed, 
and a man must do as Rome does or depart. 

Demand and supply are the components of a force 
which sets the great pendulum of commerce swaying 
between the dead points of poverty and wealth. And a 
man must live;^' so cities expand and workshops grow; 
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the green sward Ibecoiaes a cinder-path, and the pure 
waters of earth, polluted by the filth of factories, assume 
the warning colours of a serpent. Thought, like life it- 
self, is subjugated to the common law; and the deep 
reverence for Nature, born of man^s responsive hearty 
and expressed in a thousand and one creations of sym- 
bolic handicraft, is forgotten in the turmoil of machinery. 

There is little incentive to self-expression in creative 
work . The market does not want it; it prefers the cheap 
design, stamped out wuth endless repetition and unerring 
accuracjs to the patient work of the artisan , with its many 
idiosyncrasies, its evidence of human frailty and master- 
ful conception. Repetition and decline in art go hand 
in hand — either may be the symptom of the other — while 
significance strained and warped during its long journey 
through the ages, is at last forgotten, and nothing but 
superstition, a foolish and degenerate thing, remains to 
indicate a nobler past. 

The Nawaratna, associated with the five-gem talisman, 
the Pancharatna* becomes the zodiacal jewel of Baby- 
lon — the Pleiades and Hyades.t 

The Breastplate on the ephod, belonging to the days 
which succeed the Babylonian captivity, i.e., the period 
of the Second Temple, is the outcome of this union ; while 
to-day the last degenerate survivals of the ecclesiastical 
treasure are to be seen in cheap imitation jewelery which 
finds a ready sale as birthday'^ brooches at holiday 
resorts, in Europe. 

Nor are the beautiful things in the East, it seems, to 
escape this degradation ; for it may be said with greater 

* The Panoharatna consists of gold, diamond, ruby, sapphire and 
pearl, 

t The seven invisible, and the five visible signs at the summer 
solstice. The Hyades are a cluster of five stars in the constellation 
of Taurus. The Pleiades were in later times represented by the seven 
tragic poets of the Court of the Ptolemies (c/. the nine poets of 
Vikramaditiya’s Court). 
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certainty of many Kondahuru than Lord 

Kelvin said of atoms : they bear the stamp of the manu- 
factured article/* Indeed with en^^ag’ing, if somewhat 
superfluous, honesty, not a few of these oimaments declare 
themselves to have been Made in Germany. Moreover, 
it is only too easy to show that many of the poorer Sin- 
halese are losing touch with the deeper meanings of the 
talismanic cult, while some of the better educated people 
scout the ancient lore of symbolism as a thing unworthy, 
utterly foolish and foul. 

Speaking of the Nawaratna in India, Sir George Bird- 
wood said: — t^^In consequence probably of its wide 
association with the '^nine gems** of the court 
of Vikramaditiya, its planetary character lias 
become very much obscured among ignorant Hindus; 
as the horse-shoe ornament with its seven gems, 
so much affected by horsey men, has passed 
out of recognition among ourselves ; and as 
that of the combined circle and crescent-shaped brooch 
with its five pendants has been forgotten by the Arabs 
and Turks, although it has descended to them directly 

from the Chaldeans The vault of heaven, the 

womb of Nature, with its inchxded constellationary life, 
and, above all, the seven guardian planetary, and twelve 
zodiacal divinities, is what is represented by the horse- 
shoe, the Nawaratna, and the ark, and other similar 
symbols. The heaven above us is at once the celestial 
Mount Ararat, and the celestial ark which survives the 
deluge of time ; it is the palladium and shield of the uni- 
verse ; and the horse-shoe and the Nawaratna are magical 
images of it/* 

One can hardly doubt that the original symbolism was 
purer than the highly localised equivalent of later times ; 
that it typified, at first, not so much the phenomena of 


* Hair ornaments much worn by Sinhalese women, 
t Society of Arts. March, 1887. 
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Nature and the attributes of ineU;, as the hidden powers 
discovered by ascetics to lie behind these thin^^s. But 
a symbolic figure rapidly becomes an idol, and a jewel, 
dedicated to its cause, soon acquires a potency of its own. 
Nevertheless, if we are prepared to put aside a prejudice, 
we ma5^ see in this most ancient of jewels, man’s picture 
of the Great Beyond;” his early attempts to under- 
stand the causal powers of life and death ; his apprecia- 
tion of influence for good and evil: in a w^ord, his 
recognition of the Gods. 

If the results have not been altogether beautiful, 
neither have they been altogether bad; and, if the seer 
in his endeavoxirs to look xipon the ^^face of God” has 
peered into the mirror and beheld the goodness of man, 
nonetheless has he discerned a noble truth ; in noble fash- 
ion too has he recorded it. With much patience and con- 
summate skill has he rendered his interpretation of life 
and his philosophy of the infinite — misguided, if you will 
have it so, and premature perhaps, but not entirely mis- 
taken. Much has he produced full worthy of the highest 
praise; much to recall two best known but never hack- 
neyed lines of Keats. 

The nine-stone ring claims our consideration and 
respect as a record of one of the earliest attempts to 
grapple with problems which are still unsolved; and if 
there are points in which the sages were certainly in 
error, there yet remain others in which we are probably 
not right. 

But apart from these questions, the Nawaratna is a 
wdrthy treasure deserving an honourable place in Art; 
for is it not, like the jewel of Truth it embodies, thing 
of beauty” and ''a joy for ever” ? 



The Cardinal Points , their Regents , Planets and Gems . 

(Seepage 143.) 
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THE HINDU SOLAR SYSTEM. 


I EXPLANATION OF PLATE, 

This is the centre portion of a plate (published on January 1st, 1809, by Mr, J. Johnson, 
of 72, St. Paul’s Church Yard) which appears in Moore’s '* Hindu Pantheon ’ under the 
number 88 and the title of “ The Hindu Zodiac and Solar SystcmT It was copied from a 
picture painted by a Hindu (? Jeypoor) artist. ^ 

In the letterpress Moore says : " I have heedlessly numbered these figures without adverting 
to their relative importance.” (p. 284.) 

The figures represented are as follows : — 

1. Surya and Aruna his charioteer. 

2. Vrihaspati. 

I 3. Ketu. 

I Each figure is named in Persian, 

i Suhra’s vehicle is somewhat problematical, 

^ following vehicles are alternatives : — 

1. For Surya, a lion (while his chariot 
- is drawn by a seven*headed horse). 

I 2. „ Vrihaspati, a boar, 

j; 3,. ,, Ketu, a frog. 

! 4. „ Rahu, a tortoise. 


4. Rahu. 7. Chandra. 

5. Budha. 8- Sani. 

6. Mangala. 9. Sulcra. 

It has been suggested that it may be a rat, The 

5. For Budha, an eagle. 

6. ,, Mangala, a horse. 

7. „ Chandra, a hare. 

8. „ Sani, an elephant. 

9. „ Sukra, a camel. 
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7. There was no dieoussion. 

8., The Ven. the Archdeacon, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the writer of the Paper, said : — I am sorry there is no dis- 
cussion at all. It is a vary learned Paper which Mr. Hartley 
has just read so well. I have been asked to propose a vote 
of thanks to the writer of the Paper, which I have much 
pleasure in doing. Mr. Wayland wrote that he is no scholar, 
but certainly he shows in the Paper the possession of an 
enormous amount of knowledge and also shows most ctoful 
study of this remarkable gem, which is described at much 
length. I have pleasure, sir, without any further discussion, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the writer of the Paper. 

Mr. B. W. Byrde : X have much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. 

The vote was carried tmanimously. 

9. The Bishop of Colombo proposed a vote of thanks to 
the chair. He said: I have much pleasure in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman of this evening. While we 
regret the absence of Mr. Harward, our former President, 
we welcome our Vice-President, Sir Christofel Obeyesekere 
in the chair this evening. Perhaps he will find the time for 
some few remarks upon the Paper which has been read, 
because I know ho has to some extent studied the subject 
and he has shown me a book, written fifty years ago, in 
which reference is made by the Hon. Mr. Alwia I think, 
to this nine-fold gem. I have great pleasure in proposing 
the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Walter Samarasinghe seconded. — Carried. 

10. The Chairman said: I thank you, my Lord, most 
heartily for the vote of thanks. I have ever found pleasure 
in coming to meetings of this kind, especially when a Euro- 
pean gentleman produces a Paper upon Oriental ideas and 
Oriental events. It is seldom tlaat we find Europeans taking 
that interest. There are very few that come here in whom 
we find that trait, barring our Lord Bishop and his brother, 
the late respected Metropolitan, and our late Governor Sir 
Bobert Chalmers. There were very few gentlemen who took 
interest in Oriental matters, and in Oriental literature, and- 
there is nothing so gratifying to an Oriental like myself as 
to be present at a meeting where we learn so much. With 
regard to the Nawaratna his Lordship referred to my having 
studied the subject. It is far from it. The Nawaratna is a 
gem that is very well-known and it does not require much 
study, for even in the villages enquiry from any Buddhist 
priest or a peasant proprietor would elicit the information 
that to be without a Nawaratna argues want of means and 
want of respectability, as the following lines in Sinhalese 
will show: — 

Ma/i^ikya muhta gomedan 
Vajran vaidurya vidruinam 
Indra nilan puah'pardgaratnan cathinay 
marakatan matam. 
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The Naioaratna has been known for a long time among 
the villagers and very few Europeans hear of it. It has 
been written about by the late Hon. Mr. James de Alwis 
in his contribution to Oriental Literature and will be found on 
page 118 of that volume. It is as follows : — I may here give 
Mr. Kindersley’s translation of the passage through the 
medium of Tamil, namely, coral, pearl, catseye, emerald, 
diamond, sapphire, ruby, topaz. The ninth is left undeter- 
mineH. It is the Nila, perhaps the Nilmyiani of Tamil-, Nila- 
ketha in the Sinhalese. It is called only blue-sapphire of 
great value. I am here adverting to the fact that the blue- 
sapphire is sometimes formed of the Ceylon ruby, which may 
be seen in various stages of formation produced by a mixture 
of e lake and blue.*’ He enters at length into this Nawa- 
ratna and discusses many points like the author ^of this Paper. 
Mr. Alwis’ articles appear to have been written in 1863 — fifty 
years ago. It is, therefore, gratifying to find a gentleman 
who has been amongst us only within the last four or five 
years, devoting his spare time to matters of this kind. 
Before ho leaves us, I hope he will furnish further contri- 
butions, which will form valuable additions to this Society 
as well as to the various libraries. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum^ July 11, 1916. 

Present : 

Sir Ponnambalain Arunachalam, Kt., M.A., Cantab., 
President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. Hartley, M.A,, Cantab., Vice-President. 

Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. Mr. C. W. HorsfalL 

Mr, A. M. Gunasekara, Muda- The Hon’ble Sir Christoffel 
liyar. Obeyes^kara, Kt. 

Mr. E. B. F. Sueter, C.C.S. \ Honorary 
Mr, Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S. / Secretaries. 

Business. 

1. Head and confirmed Minutes of the last Council Meeting 
held on the 6th day of March, 1916, 

2. Bead the names of the following Members elected since 
the last Council Meeting, viz : — 

(1) S, W. K. Wipulasenasabha / W. D. C. Wagiswara. 

Thero : recommended by I P. A. Tissevirasingha. 

(2) K. K, J. A. Sylva: recom-/ W. A. de Silva, 

mended by 1 F. A. Tissevirasingha. 

(3) Oliver E. Goonetilleka : r P. E. Pieris. 

recommended by \ Gerard A. J oseph. 

(4) M. M. W. Vidurupola : / W. Chas. de Silva. 

recommended by D. Buddhadasa. 

(5) Pandyan Samuel, B. A, :/ Andreas Nell. 

recommended by I Gerard A. Joseph. 

(6) J. H. Vanniasinham, B.A. :/ Sir A. Kanagasabai. 

recommended by \ P. E. Pieris. 

3. Considered and passed the election of the following 
Members : — 

(1) W. Batanapala Thero: re- / T. Medhankara. 

commended by I M. B. Medagama. 

(2) M.S.V. Somaratana Thero :rH. C. P. Bell. 

recommended by I E. Sueter. 

(3) C, Rasonayagam Muda- / Sir A. Kanagasabai, 

liyar: recommended by i P. E. Pieris. 
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(4) G. E. de Silva: recom- /E. Sueter. 

mended by \ Gerard A. Joseph. 

(6) A. de S. Kanakaratne : r C. S. Vaughan, 
recommended by \ Simon de Silva. 

(6) E. W. Kannangara, B.A. :/W. Chas. de Silva. 

recommended by \ E. C. de Fonseka. 

(7) S. Tambyah Pillai: recom-/ P. E. Pieris. 

mended by \ Gerard A. J oseph. 

4. Mr. Joseph mentioned that Mr. H. W. Codrington, C.C.S.^ 
had consented to deliver a lecture on Ceylon Numismatics 
sometime in October. 

Resolved, — ^That Mr. H. W. Codrington be thanked for his 
offer, and that it be accepted. 

5. Read a letter, dated 14th June, 1916, from Mr. V. J. 
Tambipillai asking that the time of opening the Library be 
extended. 

Resolved, — That Mr. V. J.^ Tambipillai be informed that the 
Council regret that they are unable to accede to his request, 
as the Society has to conform to the Colombo Museum hours ^ 
which the Director does not propose to extend. 

6. Read a letter, dated 6th May, 1916, from the Librarian of 
the Bernice Panahi Bishop Museum of Ethnology and Natural 
History, Honoluhx, asking for an exchange of publications. 

Resolved, — That the Institution be informed that, as the 
Colombo Museum (which is housed in the same building) 
exchanges its publications with the Bernice Panahi Bishop 
Museum, the Coimcil do not feel justified in adding to the 
exchange list. 

7. Laid on the table a Paper entitled : ' Kitsirimevan Kelani 
Inscription,” by Mudaliyar Simon de Silva. 

Resolved, — ^That the Council feel that, as the Kitsirimevan 
Kelani Inscription has been dealt with by Mr. H. C, P. Bell 
in the Ceylon Antiquary » any criticism concerning it should 
appear in that Journal. 

8. Laid on the table a Paper entitled: **Sissiytou Sissiya 
Paramparawa,” by Mr. G. W. Woodhouse, C.C.S. 

Resolved, — ^That, as the Paper had been offered to the Parent 
Society, the Council do not feel in a position to accept it. 

9. Mr. Joseph mentioned that Sir Ponnambalam Arund- 
chalam had kindly consented to deliver a lecture at the next- 
General Meeting on ‘^The Pollonaruwa Bronzes.** 

10. Considered the appointment of a Member of Council in 
place of Mr. J. Harward, M.A. 

Resolved, — ^That Mr. E. B. Denham, Director of Education,, 
be appointed to fill the vacancy. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, Seftemher 27, 1916. 

Present : 

Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalam, Kfc., M.A., Cantab., 
President, in the Chair. 

Mr. R. G. Anthonisz. f Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. A. Mendis Gunasekara, The Hon’ble Sir Christofiei 
Mudaliyar. I Obeyesekara, Kb. 

Mr. C. W. Horsfall. | 

Mr. Gerard A. Josex^h, C.C.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of the last Council Meeting 
held on Tuesday, the lltli July, 1916. 

2. The President mentioned the services done to the Society 
by the late Mr. E. B, F. Sueter, C.C.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Resolved, — That the Council of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society desires to record its deep regret at the 
death of Mr. E. B. F. Sueter, C.C.S., Honorary Secretary of 
the Society for the last three years, and its appreciation of 
his valuable services and untiring zeal and devotion to the 
welfare of i^he Society, and to offer its sincere condolence to 
Mrs. Sueter and the other raembers of the family on their 
bereavement. 

3. Considered the appointment of an Honorary Secretary 
in place of the late Mr. E. B, F. Sueter, C.C.S. 

Resolved, — That Mr. H. W. Codrington, B.A. , Oxon., C.C.S., 
(who has consented to serve) be appointed. 

4. Considered and passed the election of the following, 
members : — 

(1) A. Saralankara Thero : / S. W. K, Wipulasenaaabha* 

recommended by \ W. D, C. Wagiswara. 

(2) J. N. C. Tiruohelvam : / S. Vythianathan, Mudaliyar. 

recommended by \ John M. Senaviratne. 

6. Read a letter, dated 22nd September, 1916, from Mr. P. E. 
Pieris, C.C.S,, regarding the Buddhist Ruins at Chunnagam. 

Resolved, — ^That the Government be asked to take the 
necessary steps to acquire, conserve, and excavate the ruins 
and that Mr. Freeman, G. A., N. C. P., the Officer in charge 
of the Archaeological Survey Department, be asked to support 
the Society's appeal to Government. 

6. Dr. Nell mentioned the delay in publishing the Papanca 
Sudani, the first work undertaken of the Aluvihara Edition, 
of the critical recension of Pali Works inaugurated by Sir 
Robert Chalmers. 

Resolved, — ^That Mudaliyars Simon de Silva and A. Mendis 
Gunasekara be asked to communicate with the Printer and 
expedite the publication and report results. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 
Golomho Museum, October 6, 1916. 


Present : 

Sir Ponnambalam Arun^ohalam, Kt., M.A., Cantab., 
President, in the Chair. 


Mr. K. W. Byrde, C.C.S. 
Mr. C. H. Collins, C.C.S. 
B’ev. J. P. de Pinto. 

Mr. U. B. Dolapihilla. 

Mr. T. Terence Fernando. 
Mr. A. P. Grooneratne. 

Dr. V. D. GrOoneratne. 

Mr. J. J . Goonawardana. 
Mr.’ G. VV. Horsfall. 

Mr; C. H. JoUiffe. 

Mr. E. W. Kannangara. 
Mr. A. Mendis. 


Dr. A. Nell, M.B.C.S. . 

Mr. Donald Obeyes6kara. 

Dr. Joseph Pearson, D. Sc. 
Mr. B. C. Proctor. 

Mr. Joseph E. Rode. 

Dr. Donald Schokman. 
i Mr. John M. Senaviratne. 

Mr. Joseph Tiruchelvam. 

Mr. E. J. Wayland. 

Mr. Clement P. Wijeyeratne, 
J.P., U.P.M. 


Mr. H, W. Codrington, C.C.S, i Honorary 
Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S. / Secretaries. 

Visitors : Three ladies, fourteen gentleman. 


Business, 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of the last General Meeting 
held on 27tli March, 1916, 

2. Read the resolution of the Council on the lamented de6.th 
of Mr. E. B. F. Sueter, C.C.S., Honoraiy Secretary. 

3. The Chairman introduced the lecturer. 

4. Mr. H. W. Codrington, B.A., Oxon., C.C.S., delivered the 
following lecture : — 
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CEYLON NUMISMATICS. 


By H, W. Codrxngton, B.A., Oxon., C.C.S. 

The earliest coins in the Island are the eldlings, so 
englished from their Sanskrit name purdna (old); they are- 
found throughout India from the Himalayas to Ceylon. 
The method of manufacture differed from that of the 
more modern coins in that they were made from strips 
of hammered silver, which were cut up into oblong pieces 
of the required weight of 32 ratis or about 56 gr., the 
corners being snipped where necessary. It is probable 
that they were issued by private bodies or persons and 
impressed with various punch-marks by the money-changers 
or shroffs through whose hands they passed. They were 
current in North India probably as early as the first part of' 
the 4th century B.C., to the beginning of the Christian 
era and in S. India probably for at least two, if not 
three, centuries longer. 

The later eldlings are of a roughly circular shape and of 
a greater thickness than the earlier rectangular coins. 
Those found in Ceylon vary greatly in weight and this 
may indicate that during the later period of their currency' 
they were taken by weight and not by tale. 

There can be but little doubt that these eldlings are the 
hahava'ms of the earlier Sinhalese inscriptions. The kd/r- 
shdpana of Manu was of copper : the kohdpaTpa of Buddhist 
tradition was of gold, but it is certain that in parts of 
India the coin of this name was of silver. The name, 
as so often, has remained unchanged though denoting very 
varying weights and applied to different coins: compare 
the Roman pound and its derivatives in Europe, such as 
the pound sterling, the pound Soots, &c., and the history 
of the solidus, the soldo, the sou, &c. 
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In South India up to as late as the xii. century, as 
shown hy inscriptions, gold passed by weight, taxes being 
paid in kalanjus and manjddis of gold side by side with 
the use of coins : the same was the practice in Ceylon 
according to the lithic records of the ix. — x. century. This 
must have been very ancient. 

The eldling was succeeded by the single die coin. The 
symbols once punched at random gradually became fixed 
and collected in one die, the reverse being blank or punch- 
marked. Prof. Rapson, writes : “In the place of a number 
of symbols punched into the coin from time to time, there 
appears at a later period a definite type made up of a collec- 
tion of these symbols struck from a die.’’ A few silver coins 
•of this type have been found in Ceylon. 

We next come to a rectangular coinage in copper. This 
is cast and not struck and has as its chief characteristic 
a standing buU. The pieces are of three weights, apparently 
of about 210, 35 and 17| gr. 

The large “ Elephant and avastiha ” circular copper 
coins found at Anuradhapura, Mihintale, Tissa and Man- 
tota, are undoubtedly of Ceylon origin. The design consists 
of various symbols and is an excellent illustration of Prof. 
Eapson’s dictum. The pieces are of two sizes, one large 
averaging about 260 gr., the other smaller and weighing 
about 19 gr. The fact that they are circular and struck • 
shows that they are later than the cast rectangular Bull 
type. Prom general considerations of style as exemplified 
in North Indian coins they mxist date between the 2nd 
■century B.C., and the beginning of our era. We may 
perhaps be able to date them more precisely ; for the 
railed svastiha appears in the Dambulla inscription of 
Devanapiya Maharajasa Gamini Tisa, ie., Saddha Tissa, 
brother of Dut;ugemunu, (B,0. 137-119) and in the Gallena 
inscription of Walagam Bahu (B.C. 104, 88-76). The large 
size is characteristic of South Indian coins of the time. 

The next is the Lion type copper series, hitherto styled 
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‘‘ Pallava or Kurumbar. They are of the utmost 
rarity in India, only two having been found there, and as 
they bear the national symbol of the lion and are the 
commonest of the older coins found at Anuradhapura, 
it may be safely said that they are of Sinhalese make. 
The design recalls that on many coins of the Andhra 
dynasty which came to an end about 200 A.D, The date 
of their currency can be fixed by finds at the Abhayagiri 
dagoba, if this be really the Jetavan^rdma ddgoba built 
by Mahasen who reigned from A.D. 277 to 304. None 
have been found at Sigiriya or Polonnaruwa. They are 
apparently of three weights. 

We now come to the foreign coins current in Ceylon ^ 
chief among which are the Roman. Mr. Sewell in his 
Paper on Roman Goins found in India {3 dis- 
tinguishes five periods in the Roman trade with India : — 

1. The Consulate, during which there was hardly any 
commerce, the seaborne trade being small and coastwise. 
The only coin of this period found here is a denarius of 
0. B.C. 124-110. 

2. Augustus to Nero, ob'. 68 A.D. A great demand for 
pepper, spices, fine muslins, perfumes, pearls, and precious 
stones, especially the beryl, sprang up. The beryl was 
found only in Padiyur, Coimbatore District and possibly 
at Vdniyambadi in Salem District, in the neighbourhood 
of the mines, at which places the largest number of coins 
has been found. In South India no less than 612 gold 
and 1,187 silver coins have been unearthed besides other 
large hoards. Ceylon has no counterpart to these. 

3. Nero to Caracalla, ob. A.D. 217. A revulsion from 
luxury set in. Only 32 gold coins can be counted and 
these not in the same locality as in the last period. Only 
three finds have been discovered in Madura, the rest being 
in the cotton growing countries in the Kistna, Nellore 
and Cuddappah districts. In Ceylon we have a series of 
base metal Alexandrine tetradrachms of Nero, Vespasian, 
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Hadrian and Lucius Verus, probably one hoard, and two 
silver coins of Trajan and Geta. A quantity of coins of 
the Antonines is recorded hut without details. 

4. From the death of Caracalla trade almost entirely 
ceased owing to the internal and external confusion in tho 
Empire. Ceylon supplies a few copper Alexandrine coins 
of Aurelius and a base silver antoninianiis of the elder 
Philip. A few coins of the same period have occurred in 
South India. 

5. From A.D. 364 onwards occurred a slight revival of 
trade mostly with Travancore and the South-West coast. 

The quantities of copper coins found at Madura and on 
the East coast have been considered as showing that 
Roman agents were resident. In view of the recent identi- 
fication of similar coins in Ceylon this period should date ^ 

at least from 330. In the Island the coins comprise a 

few of Maximian II,, Maximin II. , and Licinius I., and 
quantities of the emperors from Constantine the Great to 
Arcadius and Honorius ; the only gold pieces are of Theo- 
dosius II. > and ? Anastasius. The gold solid! in India are 
of Constantius II., Theodosius II., Leo, Zeno, Anastasius 
and Justin I., who reigned in 518. A gold coin probably 
of Heraolius and Heraclius Constantine A.D. 613-641,^ 
was once in the Colombo Museum and a similar piece has 
been found in South India. Trade came to an end with 
the capture of Alexandria by the Arabs in 638. f 

The small Roman copper coins of the 4th century and the 
first years of the 5th century are found at almost every 
petty port round the coast and in many places in the 
interior; the principal exceptions are Jaffna, Trincomalee 
and Polonnaruwa. At Sigiriya out of 1,687 coins found 
all but 12 are Roman copper showing that they formed 
the currency in the time of Kasyapa I. (479-97). Most r 

are very worn and illegible, indicating their long use. 

The Roman coinage was so popular that imitations were 

. I 
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Possibly of Constans II. and Constantine Pogonatus. 
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made, at first fairly good and later of a more and more 
debased type, the so called Naimana type from the place 
where many were found. A fine gold half solidus was 
found between V6yango<Ja and Nihirigama ; the design is 
slightly rougher than that of its prototype and its chief 
defect is in the lettering which evidently baffled the Sin- 
halese minters. These coins may well have been issued 
by the king, for the reproduction of a favourite type has 
ever been the usual course in India. 

The use of the solidus in Ceylon is illustrated by Cos- 
mas Indicopleustes, who wrote at the beginnings of the 
6th century: (Tule^s translation.) 

'^Concerning the Island oe Taprobane. 

This is the great island in the Ocean, lying in the 
Indian Sea. By the Indians it is called Sielediba but 
by the Greeks Taprobane. In it is found the hyacinth 
stone. It lies on the other side of the Pepper Country. 
And round about it are a number of small islands in all 
of which you find fresh water and coconuts. And these 
are almost set close to one another. The great island, 
according to what the natives say, has a length of '300 
gaudia, and a breadth of the same number, i.e., 900 noiles. 
There are two* kings on the island and they are at enmity 
with one another.. The one possesses the hyacinth, and 
the other has the other part in which is the great place of 
commerce and the chief harbour. It is a great mart 
for the people of those parts. The island hath also a 
church of Persian Christians who have settled there and a 
Presbyter who is appointed from Persia, and a Deacon, 
and all the apparatus of public worship. But the natives 
and their kings are quite another kind of people. They 
have many temples on the island, and on one of these 
temples 'which stands in an elevated position there is a 
hyacinth, they say, of great size and brilliant ruddy 
colour, as big , as a great pine-cone, and when it is seen 
flashing from a distance, especially when the sun^s rays 
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strike on it, His a glorious and incomparable spectacle. 

From all India and Persia and Ethiopia many ships 
come to this island, and it likewise sends out many of its 
own, occupying as it does a kind of central position. And 
from the remoter regions, I speak of Tzinista and other 
places of export the exports to Taprohane are silk, aloes- 
wood, cloves, sandal-wood, and so forth according to the 
products of each place. These again are passed on from 
Sielediba to the marts on this side, such as Male where 
the pepper is grown, and Kalliana, whence are exported 
brass and sisam logs, and other wares, such as cloths (for 
that also is a great place of business) : also to Sindu, 
where you get the musk or castorin, and androstachya : 
also to Persia, Homerite, and Adule. And the island re- 
ceives imports again from all those marts that I have been 
mentioning, and passes them on to the remoter ports, 
whilst at the same time it exports its own produce in 
both directions 

This same Sielediba then set, as it were, in the central 
point of the Indies and possessing the hyacinth, receiving 
imports from all the seats of commerce, and exporting to 
them in return, is itself a great seat of commerce. Here 
let me relate what there befel one of the merchants 
accustomed to trade thither. His name was Sopatrus, 
and he has been dead to my knowledge these thirty-five 
years past. Well, he had gone to the island of Tapro- 
bane on a trading adventure, and a ship from Persia 
happened to put in there at the same time. So when the 
Adule people with whom Sopatrus was went ashore, the 
people from Persia went ashore likewise, and with them 
they had a certain venerable personage of their nation. 
And then, as their way is, the chief men of the place 
and the officers of the custom house received the party, 
and conducted them before tbe king. The king having 
granted them an audience after receiving their salutations, 
desired them to be seated, and then asked : Hn what state 
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are your countries? and how go your affairs P\ They 
answered ^WelP, And so as the conversation proceeded 
the king put the question, 'Which of you has the greatest 
and most powerful king?^ The Persian elder snatched 
the word and answered, 'Our king is the greatest and the 
most powerful and the wealthiest, and indeed is the king 
of kings; and whatever he desires, that he is able to 
accomplish\ But Sopatrus held his peace. Then quoth 
the king, 'Well Roman, hast thou not a word to say?^ 
Said Sopatrus, 'Why, w'hat is there for me to say after 
this man hath spoken as he hath done? But if thou 
wouldst know the real truth of the matter, thou hast both 
the kings here : examine both and thou shalt see thyself 
which is the more magnificent and potent^ When the 
prince heard this he was amazed at the words and said, 
'How made you out that I have both the kings; here?^ 
The other replied, 'Well, thou hast the coins of both — of 
the one the nomisma [solidus] and of the other the 
drachma {ix., the miliaresion) . Look at the effigy on 
each and you will see the truth" . The king approved of 
the suggestion nodding assent and ordered both coins to 
be produced. Now the nomisma was a coin of right good 
ring and fine ruddy gold, bright in metal and elegant in 
execution. For such coins are piched on purpose to talce 
thither, while the miliaresion, to say it in one word, was 
of silver and of course bore no comparison with the gold 
coin. So the king, after he had turned them this way and 
that and had studied both with attention, highly extolled 
the nomisma, saying that in truth the Romans were a 
splendid, powerful and sagacious people"". 

Gpsmas adds: 

"And the king of Sielediba (gives a good price for) 
both the elephants that he has, and the horses. The ele- 
phants he’ buys by cubit measurement ; for their height is 
measured froni the ground, and so the price is fixed; 
according to the measurement, ranging from 60 to 100 
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nomismata or more. Horses they brin^ to him from 
Persia, and these he buys and grants special immuni- 
ties to those who import them ^\ — {Cathay and the Way 
Thither ) . 

The solidus is of importance as its weight, whether by 
coincidence or not, continued as the Sinhalese kalanda 
down to the beginning of the 19th century. It was fixed 
by Constantine in 312 atl/72 of the pound, i.e., 70,22 gr. 
but the coins even when in mint condition weigh less, 
varying from 67.7 to 70 gr. The weight of the solidus 
was continued in the dinar of the early Khalifs. 

The last Roman-Byzantine gold coin, as we have seen, 
is one of Heraclius I. in the first half of the 7th century. 
The first mention of what is presumably the gold Sinhalese 
coinage is in a Tamil inscription at Anuradhapura of the 
7-8th century, recording a gift of 30 IlahJcdsu or “Ceylon 
hdsu\ the hdsu then being a gold coin. 

The earliest gold piece of the well known Damhadeni 
Msi type hitherto found may, perhaps, from the style of 
the Xagari letters, be dated from the 9th century. This 
series has on one side the standing figure of the king and 
on the other the same figure in a squatting position, a type 
which can be traced back to a Gupta original. The aver- 
age weight of the gold pieces is about 68 gr., the 
highest in a well preserved specimen of the earliest issues 
being 69.1 gr. This is the actual weight of the Sinhalese 
kalanda of 20 madatiyas. How the madaiiya or man- 
jddi seed in the dry zone of CeylotL is heavier than that 
of the wet zone and weighs abolit 4 gr. or more, and we 
should expect a dcalanda of some 80, gr. Hevertheless 
the kalanda, as known to have existed in the Portuguese 
period, in the time of Knox, and in the 18th century, 
closely approximates to the solidus in weight and in view 
of the extensive use of the Roman coin in the Island it 
seems possible that the Sinhalese kalanda was assimilated 
to it. The use of coins as weights by the people is well 
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known in India : tke present rupee, for example, is exactly 
one tola. 

The gold Sinhalese coin was known by the name of 
hahava^uwa and its fractional pieces, the J and by the 
names of 'pala and aha. It was coined until the Tamil 
invasion under Rajaraja at the commencement of the 11th 
century and this king* adopted the Sinhalese type for his 
own coinage. It has been held hitherto that the Sinhalese 
copied Rajaraja’s issues, but the finds of undoubtedly 
earlier coins of the type in Ceylon and the fact disclosed 
by Tamil inscriptions that the Iktkkdau was in use in 
South India in the reign of the Chola king Pardntaka in 
the 10th century disproves this contention. 

The native coinage was restored by Vijaya Bdhu I., but 
the metal is usually base, often hardly distinguishable 
from silver. The copper money (Damhadeni kdsi), so 
commonly found, commences with Parakrama Bahu I. 
in the 12th century, in which period no gold appears. 
This is also the feature of the South Indian coinages and 
apparently was due to the exhaustion of such auriferous 
deposits as existed in the extreme south. The Sinhalese 
copper coinage continued into* the 13th century. The 
most interesting of the series is the Lion coin of 
Parakrama Bahu I. with its distinctively South Indian 
featui'es. The unusual presence of the Sinhalese lion 
would seem to* demand some explanation: the most pro- 
bable seems to lie in the conquest of the P^ndy^n country 
by Parakrama, whose general, Lai^kapura, commanded 
that his kahdpana should be current on the mainland 
{Mahdvar^sa, Chapter LXXVII., 104). 

J ust as in South India the disappearance or scarcity of 
the older gold coinage led to the introduction of gold 
money from the Deccan, so in Ceylon, where in ihe 14th 
century we find the first mention of f anams. These pieces 
of base gold W'eigh about 5^ gr. and were originally the 
tenth of the gold coin of some 56 gr. which perpetuated 
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the name as well as the weight of the later drachma. 
This unit ultimately, when reduced to 62i gr. by the 
Vijayanagar kings-, became the pagoda which was in use 
in Ceylon in the K6tt6 period. 

Before leaving the native medieval coinage, we may 
note the fact that progressive degradation of design is 
the rule rather than the exception throughout India. The 
same holds good of Ceylon. The early medieval gold 
hahavan^uwa , copied from a Gupta original, though rough, 
is much superior to the copper coinage of the 12th and 
13th centuries and almost every step in the course of ^ 
debasement can be traced in our coins. The standing 
figure ultimately became the assortment of lines and dots 
to be found on the fanam ; the human figure is still faintly 
traceable on the Dutch 17th century copper struck at 
Wegapatam. 

Foreign coins must now again attract our attention. 
The Arabs are said to have arrived on the Malabar coast 
in A.D. 844 and to have settled at Kayalpadd^nam in the 
Pandyan kingdom in the same century. The Muham- 
madans were of gTeat importance in that country : in the 
13th century, according to Easiduddin, one of them was 
minister to the Pandyan king while his brother was the 
farmer general of the customs of the Persian Gulf and was 
under contract to send yearly to South India 1,400 Arab 
horses, each of which was reckoned worth 220 dinars of red 
current gold (Elliot, Historians of Muhammadan India)* : 
The Arab settlement in Ceylon apparently dates from the 
10th century at least : unfortunately the Kufic inscription 
dated A.H. 317 (A.D. 929/30) in the Muhammadan ceme- 
tery at Colombo, mentioned in the Trans. E.A.S., i, 545, 
is lost. Whatever may be the actual date, it is undoubted 
that from the 10th to the 15th century the Arabs were 
undisputed masters of the sea either as traders or as 
pirates or both combined: in the 14th century one with 
five hundred Abyssinians was master of Colombo, the 
chief centre of Muhammadan trade in the Island. 
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Trade witli the west was carried on by two principal 
routes, the one leading by Aden to Alexandria, the other 
through Hormuz up the Persian Gulf and so by land to 
the Mediterranean. 

The horse trade already referred to (of. also Cosmas) came 
through Hormuz and was one of the reasons why de Albu- 
querque captured that place. The fall of Vijayanagar, 
whither the horses were taken, at the hands of the Muslim 
princes of the Deccan and the consequent decay of the trade, 
then a Portuguese monopoly, was one of the chief causes of 
the decline df Goa. N.B , — Mention of the Arab horse in an 
inscription of Niasahka Malla, 12th century. 

It is not surprising that* gold Muhammadan coins, with 
dates from A.D. 1087 to 1290, have been fonnd in the 
western parts of Ceylon. A specimen of the coinage of 
the Persian Mongol king Abaga 1265-82 has been 
selected for illustration : on one side the legend is in Mon- 
golian characters which are of Syriac origin and show 
the influence of the Nestorian missions. 

Side hy side with the Arabs were the Chinese traders. 
From about the 10th century their junks came to Ceylon 
to exchange their goods with the Arab ships, which pre- 
viously went all the way to China (Encycl, of Islam, art. 
China), A few coins of the two Sung dynasties — lOth to 
13th century — have been unearthed at Polonnaruwa and 
Tapahuwa. The Chinese resorted to the Malabar coast 
as late as the 16th century and their presence in Ceylon 
is attested by the trilingual Galle inscription. 

The Portuguese on their arrival at Colombo in the first 
decade of the 16th century found as the only locally made 
coin a fanam of very base gold, only worth one-third of 
the fanam current on the Coast and in the North of 
Ceylon. (This Kotte fanam seems to have been gradually 
debased into the Kandyan fanam, which is of silver, often 
very impure). At that period the pagoda was the chief 
coin throughout the great Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, 
while all along the West coast of India and the shores 
of the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf the two principal 
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trade coins were tlie xerafim and larin of Hormuz, then the 
great centre of commerce. All these coins were current in 
Ceylon. The xerafim (Arah. asJirafi) was quite unknown 
till recently when a small find was discoTered up-country. 
The larin, so called from its having been first made at Lar 
in Persia, is a silver wire struck on both sides with a die 
with Persian or Arabic characters : its peculiar shape is 
perhaps due to the facility with which it could be con- 
cealed in the folds of the turban, &c., in those piratical 
times and regions. At any rate it became very popular 
and was issued by the kings of Hormuz and of Bijapur, 
the Shah of Persia, and the Sultan of the Maldives. In 
Ceylon it was bent into the shape of a hook — ^whence its 
name {kohu ridi, mahu angutu ) — and was made by private 
individuals as recorded by Knox, who says: ''There is 
another sort which all People by the King’s Permission 
may and do make. The shape is like a fishhook, they 
stamp what mark or impression on it they please. The 
silver is purely fine beyond pieces of Eight. For if any 
suspect the goodness of the Plate, it is the custom to 
burn the Money in the fire red-hot, and so put it in water : 
and if it be not then purely white, it is not Currant 
Money”. 

The Portuguese based their currency system upon these 
three coins, the pagoda, the xerafim and the larin, issuing 
the gold S.Thomir to represent the first, the silver xerafim 
in lieu of the gold one of Hormuz, and the tanga for the 
larin. Their coinage at first was doubtless intended to 
represent the actual value of the prototypes, but in pro- 
cess of time lost all relation thereto through debasement 
of the metal and diminution of the weight. 

The chief mint was at Goa, but the Captains General 
of Ceylon, de Azevedo (1594-1612) and Constantine de Sa 
(1619-1630) also issued money. In addition the Goa mint 
issued special coins for Ceylon at a later period, of the DS 
type. The Portuguese coins were forged by enterprising 
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Sinh-alese and the Dutch, authorities at Gralle in 1665 
had to recall the double and single tankas and stamp 
such of them as were genuine with the monogram of that 
town. Of course the countermark was also forged. The 
double and the single tanga are the tangom massa and 
poddi tangom of Knox : the latter is still to be found in 
the Service Tenures Registers under the name of tan- 
gama, equal to half of the larin (Sinhalese, ridi or massa). 

The Spanish piece of eight or pataca was introduced by 
the Portuguese : it played a considerable part in the 
eastern trade and with the Yenetian sequin (Viliswdnu), 
which however had appeared in India before the arrival 
of the Portuguese, was a trade coin of almost universal 
use in both hemispheres. In India and Ceylon it was 
rated at 5 larins — ridi 'paJia, It continued in use under 
the Dutch, whose standard coin was the silver rix-dollar of 
very much the same value, and was employed to pay the 
British troops. 

The numismatic history of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany in the Island chiefly centres round a chronic lack 
of specie, the gold and silver being drained from the 
country by the exigencies of the linen trade with Madura 
with the result that the currency mainly consisted of cop- 
per, which was over-issued. The ducatoon or ^ ^silver 
rider'' appeared towards the end of the 17th century and 
gradually displaced the rix-dollar as the real standard, the 
latter having become a money of account. To supple- 
ment the copper currency struck in or for Ceylon various 
foreign coins were in use, such as pagodas, fanams, % 
Persian 'ahhdsis and Moghul rupees {Suratti rupiyal) as 
well as the smaller silver coins of the Netherlands, and 
from 1731 a vast quantity of duits — the Y.O.C. chaUies 
— which those of the older generation still remember. 
The first regular mint of the Ceylon Government was 
established about the middle of the 18th century at 
Tuticorin, where pagodas and fanams were struck chiefly 
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with a view to the Madura trade. In 1781, owing* to the 
war with England, the mint was transferred to Colombo 
and the issue of Ceylon rupees began in 1784. From 
1783 three mints for the issue of copper doedoes 
existed at Colombo, Galle and Jaffna, a supple- 
mentary one being established later at Trincomalee. 
The doedoes are thick lumps of copper of two and 
one stuivers: one of the most curious of the local 
issues is a bar of copper struck to represent a half larin 
or 4f stuivers in 1785. The Colombo mint continued 
after the re-establishment of the Tuticorin mint and was 
situated at the Bankshall near Kaymans Gate. 

In 1785 appeared paper money, the Kredit Brieven, 
which were issued with no sufficient reserve of coin in 
such quantities that within a year there existed no cur- 
rency medium except paper and copper. The gold and 
silver coins were sold and commanded a high premium. 
The result was that the copper became the real standard 
instead of the ducatoon, and the rupee, which in 1784 was 
worth 30 stivers, very shortly rose to 48. 

This was the state of affairs when the British rule 
began, and the new administrators were no better experts 
in currency matters than their predecessors. The 
English copper coinage with the elephant on it was sup- 
plemented by two local issues of silver rixdollars or 
"^Ceylon rupees’^ rupiyal) as well as a rixdoUar struck 
in England in 1821 and fanam tokens made in Ceylon in 
1814 and 1816. The depreciation commenced by the 
Dutch continued until 1826 when British silver and 
British denominations were introduced, the 1821 rixdollar 
being rated at Is. 6d., about its proper value. In 1833, 
no more silver being imported from England, the real 
medium of currency became the rupee, finally legalised 
in 1869, The decimalization of the coinage was carried 
out in 1872. 

An interesting subject is the fall of the rixdollar. 
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Originally a silver coin practically equivalent to the 
Spanish piece of eight or dollar and rated at five larins, 
it became a money of account worth, in 1784, about 3s. 4d. 
In 1785, owing to the over-issue of paper money, this 
imaginary coin fell to about 2s, 3d. : by 1812 it was Is. 9d. 
and in 1825 Is. 6d. This was three-quarters of the then 
value of the rupee, or the modern 75 cents, which sum is 
still known as a 'patdgaya or ridi ^aha, originally applied 
to the piece of eight. The rating of the rupee at 2s. of 
course gave us the Ceylon currency pound of Es. 10. 

A word as to the old-style mint. The arrangements 
were of the simplest. Two men were employed: one 
squatted down and slipped in the pieces of roughly shaped 
metal between the lower die fixed in a log in the ground 
and the upper which he held in position by tongs. The 
actual striking was done by the second man with a ham- 
mer, and the coin was ready for circulation. 

In conclusion I would desire, in the interests of the 
numismatic history of Ceylon, to point out the desirability 
of a systematic inspection of private collections, especially 
with a view to supply missing links, e.g., in the gold 
medieval Sinhalese series : and secondly the great import- 
ance of persons hearing of treasure trove endeavouring 
to secure the whole find. Treasure trove is usually hope- 
lessly dissipated by the time Q-overnment hears of it. 
As an example of the importance of keeping the coins 
together, I may mention the find of a copper coin of 
Dharmas6ka Deva with some early gold hahava^io : this 
is a common coin and might easily have been thrown 
away, yet its presence shows that the gold coins were 
current into the 13th century. 

Appendix. Since this lecture was delivered, Mr. P. 
E. Pieris^ excavations at Eantarodai in the Jafina Penin- 
sula have brought to light some small copper coins of two 
new types, the 'Tree and Svastiha'' and the "Lion and 
Svastiha,^^ the latter of which seems to be the precursor 
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of the Maneless Lion coin. The svastiha on both is 
of the railed variety peculiar to Ceylon. 

The same site has yielded fifty Roman coins of the 
fourth century. One very worn piece, almost certainly 
Roman of the same period, has been found recently at 
Polonnaruwa. In addition, coins of the following 
emperors have come to light: — Tiberius (Judaea), 
Claudius, Oommodus (Alexandria), Elagabalus (Sidon 
or Carrhae), Maximin I., Diocletian (Alexandria), 
Maxentius, and a tremissis of Heraclius I, 

Mr. R. C. PnocTon said: — The figure on the obverse of 
the Sinhalese coin of the La^k^svara type, I think, 
deserves closer scrutiny than it has yet received. The 
figure has some slight resemblance to human form : this 
circumstance and the reading of the legend on the re- 
verse probably led Rhys David to conclude that the 
figure was that oi the King. 

On European coins the figure of the King is a common 
feature, but Eastern Kings did not usually issue coins 
with their figures stamped, though exceptions may be 
found in countries where Grecian and Bactrian influence 
had predonainated. 

If the figure on the Sinhalese coin under notice was 
that of the King, we should expect to find the King 
delineated in a worthy manner. Instead, we find a crude 
and fantastic figure, without symmetry and without foim, 
quite out of keeping with, the progress the country had 
attained. The coin belongs to the 13th century A.D. — 
a period which, according to the historian, was 'Hhe most 
glorious period of the Sinhalese history. Judging in 
the light of evidence afforded by history and by the re- 
mains of art of this period which has come down to us, 
one should hesitate to accept the opinion of Rhys David 
as conclusive. 

If we will arrange the coins of the period in the chrono- 
logical order of the Kings in whose names they were 
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issued and examine them, carefully, we shall not fail 
to note some variations in the designs. The strokes and 
dots and ^"limbs^^ will be found on some more closely 
held together, while on others they seem to be asunder, 
suggestive of a tendency to- go apart. The dots on some 
differ in number. Amidst the variations, we trace no 
distinguishing feature to suggest the sex of Queen 
t£l4yati on coins issued in her name. This is certainly 
curious if the figure was intended to represent her. 

On some Indian coins may be recognised symbols which 
would seem to be parts of, or, more like detachments 
from, the figure of the Sinhalese coin. 

The origin of the LanW^vara type of coin is ascribed 
to Lank4pura Dancjanatha (literally War Lord of Ceylon). 
According to the Mahdwai^sa, he subdued the Chola Eing, 
made over the Eingdom to Vira-Pandya — the nominee of 
Eing Parakrama Bahu of Ceylon — and ordered that the 
Kahdpana coin of Ceylon, with the superscription of Eing 
Parakrama Bahu, should be used throughout the country. 
This is confirmed in a general way by a South Indian 
inscription which, however, suggests that DandanMha 
was more or less compelled to return to Ceylon and that 
before he departed he scored a diplomatic success by 
entering into a treaty with the Chola Eing on behalf of 
his master, Eing Parakrama Bahn of Ceylon, 

It might he that at a conference held for the settlement 
of the terms of peace the design of the figure on the 
Kahdpana coin was settled. The design was perhaps 
to symbolise the relations of the suzerain and the feudar 
tory States by an artful arrangement of the various 
emblems belonging to the States that were parties to the 
treaty^ so that a resemblance to a human figure in a 
standing posture with State paraphernalia might be 
obtained. This figure would suggest a political ideal. 

I am not sure of my data and venture to suggest that 
the subject may be investigated further. 
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Relative to ^'liook^^ coins or larins, referred to by the 
learned lecturer, I may say I came across a coin some- 
what allied to this class but known in the country as 
^ ^pincers coin’^ (Tamil: Kuraddu Kdsu, Sinhalese: AnAu 
Massa). It was minted, according to tradition, at Mun- 
, nessaram, during a period when the brahman of the 
Munnessaram temple is said to have ruled the Chilaw and 
Puttalam Districts in the name of the goddess. The 
shape of the coin is that of a pair of pincers, hence the 
name. 

On the outer aspect of one of its forks or handles was 
an inscription which, with some difficulty, was found to 
be in Chola-Grantham . The reading of it was, I believe, 
Parasrama.’ 

Mr. CoDRiNGTON' replied to Mr. Proctor. He said: If, 
as it has been attempted to show in this lecture, the so- 
called Lank6svara type dates from the ninth century, if 
not from the seventh, Mr. Proctor^s theory falls to the 
ground. The coin certainly preceded the Chola invasion 
of Ceylon in the eleventh century. 

If the inscription on the larin was in Chola-Grantham, 
the coin is unique and Mr. Proctor should publish his 
discovery with a plate. 

On a motion proposed by the Chairman, and seconded 
by Dr. Xell, a vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 

A vote of thanks to the chair, proposed by Mr. R. Wv 
Byrde, C.C.S., and seconded hy Mr. E. J. Wayland, ter- 
minated the proceedings of the meeting. 
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GENEEAL MEETING. 


Colombo Museum, December J, 1916. 


Present : 

His Excellency Sir John Anderson, 

Patron, in the Chair. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. E. Stubbs, O.M.G., Vice-Patron. 
Sir Ponnambalam Arundchalam, Kt., M.A., President. 


Mr. C. Hartley, M.A., Vice-President. 


Mr. K, W. Atukorala. 

Mr. R. W. Byrde, C.C.S. 
Mr. B. S. Cooray. 

Mr. G. J. de Silva. 

Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 
Mr, U, B. Bolapihilla. 

Mr. 0. H. Z. Fernando. 

Mr. T. Terence Fernando. 
Mr. A. H, Gomes. 

Mr. Oliver E. Goonetilleke. 
Mr. Gabriel Gunawardana. 
Mr, C. W. Horsfall. 

Mr. C. H. Jolliffe. 

Mr. F. Lewis. 

Mr. P. M. Menon. 

Mr. 0. Namasivayam, J.P. 


Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. Forrester 0beyea6kara, 
Mr. R. C. Proctor. 

Mr. J. E. Rode. 

Mr. R. Sagarajasingham. 

Mr. W. Samarasinha, 

Dr. Donald Schokman. 

Mr. John M. Senaveratne. 

Mr. Christie Senaviratne, 

Mr. E. J. Wayland. 

Mr. D. R. Wijeyewardana. 
Mr. C. P. Wijayaratne. 

Mr. N. D.A.S. Wijayasinha. 
Mr. S. W. K. Wipulasena- 
sabha Thero. 


Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, C.C.S., Honorary Secretary. 
Visitors: Nine ladies, thirty-eight gentlemen. 


Business, 

1. Read a^nd confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting held 
on 6th October, 1916. 

2. His Excellency Sir John Anderson said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen. I do not think that your President 
requires any introduction from me to you, as I am sure you 
all have the great privilege of knowing him longer and more 
intimately than I have had. I have known him by repute 
for a great many years as a distinguished member of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. In the many departments he has served, 
in everyone he left the impress of a resourceful, vigorous 
and thoughtful mind, and I know that, since his retirement 
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has deprived the Government of the advantages of his services, 
he is devoting the same ability to the literary and social work 
on which his heart is set. I have much pleasure in introducing 
your President.” 

Sir Ponnambalam Arundchalam, rising amidst applause, 
said that before he proceeded to the lecture he wished on 
behalf of the Society to tender a hearty welcome to His 
Excellency on this his first visit as Patron, They were proud 
to enjoy the patronage of one so distinguished for scholarship 
and statesmanship. It was perhaps nob generally known that 
that Society was the oldest literary Society in the East, barring 
the Asiatic Society in Bengal. Over 20 years ago they had 
celebrated the Jubilee of the Society and they were now well 
on to the 76th year of their life. They might call it the 
centenary, if they counted the time when the Chief Justice 
Sir Alexander Johnston, the founder of literaiy and scientific 
research in’ British Ceylon, paved the way for that Society 
by his indefatigable investigations and by bringing together 
learned men and collecting and translating ancient works* 
The Society had tried to do their work as well as they could. 
Their Xatural History collection formed the nucleus of the 
collection in that beautiful museum, which they had induced 
that great Governor Sir William Gregory to found and in 
which the Society now met. The Government had recognized 
the valiie of the Society’s work by substantial help. Of late 
years they had been deprived of the Govornment grant and 
of the facilities which they used to enjoy of printing their 
publications in the Government Press. They had tried to do 
their best with the limited resources, but he felt sure that 
under His Excellency’s auspices and encouragement they 
would be able to increase their usefulness to the public. 

3. Sir Ponnambalam Arundchalam then delivered his lecture 
on : — 
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POLONNARUWA BRONZES AND SIYA WORSHIP 
AND SYMBOLISM. 

An Account o/ the NatardjA and other Saiva Bronzes found at 
Polonnaruwa and now in the Golomho Museumy with an 
Explanation of their Bymholism and their relation to the 
Saiva Siddhdnta system of philosophy. 

By 

Sir P. ArunXchalam, Kt., M. A. Cantab., 
President, R. A. S. (Ceylon). 


I 

The Bronzes that I propose to speak about were 
discovered with others in the years 1907 and 1908 by the late 
Archseological Commissioner, Mr. H. C. P. Bell, while pursuing 
his excavations in the buried city of Polonnaruwa, and 
are now in the Colombo Museum. It is, perhaps, the most 
important find yet made by the Commissioner. Some of the 
principal images were unearthed near a Siva temple, popu- 
larly but erroneously called the Daladd Mdligdwa, or the 
Shrine of the Tooth Belie, and distinguished in Mr. Bell’s 
Report (Sessional Paper No, V. of 1911) as Siva Bewale 
No. 1.” The other bronzes were found near a budding 
which he has designated '' Siva Dewale No. 5” (Sess. 
Paper VI. of 1913).^ 

In February, 1909, I wrote for the late Director of the , 
Museum, Dr. Willey, a short paper identifying the bronzes. 

It was published, with illustrations, in the JSpolia Zeylanica 
of September, 1909. Another description by Dr. A. K. 


* Por a full description and illustrations of the temples, reference 
is requested to those Reports and the plates therein (pages 17-24 
and plates XVI.-XIX. of Sess. Paper V. of 1911, and pages 4-7 
and plates X.-XIV. of Sess. Paper VI. of 1913). A list of the 
bronzes with illustrations is given in pages 36-7 and plate XXI. of the 
former Report and in page 17 and plates XVII.-XIX. of the latter 
Report. 
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Coomara Swamy (with, illustrations) appeared in the M emoirs 
of the Golomho Museum, Series A, No. 1, published in 1914. 
Other illustrations have been prepared for this Paper. 
None of the illustrations quite do justice to the originals. 
I am indebted to the present Director, Dr, Pearson, for 
permission to show some of the original bronzes to-day. 

The Siva Dewdle No. 1 is the choicest example of a Hindu 
temple found at Polonnaruwa, if not throughout the Island, 
and lies just south of the elevated quadrangle within which 
lie the ruins of Buddhist and Hindu shrines, combining the 
arphiteotural features of Ceylon, South India and Cambodia in 
strange and not inharmonious grouping. The Dewale is all 
of carved stone, delicately fitted and wrought. ‘‘ In almost 
every detail,^’ says Mr. Parrer in his Old Ceylon, the thing 
is perfect, and perhaps it is more than fancy that finds 
Hellenic memories in the purity of its line and the perfection 
of its proportions. .. .Tradition calls this lovely jewel of 
stone-work the Daladd; Malig4wa of Polonnaruwa, ’asserting 
that this was the shrine of the Tooth Belie. Tradition here 
lies, for this temple is not Sinhalese but Tamil of the finest, 
it is not Buddhist but Hindu, it is not a shrine of the Tooth 
Relic but a temple of Siva the Destroyer. The Tooth Relic, 
we know, was treasured in the Wata-dd-ge, and in all pro- 
bability this Saivite shrine, so beautiful and ornate, is some 
family chapel of Pardkrama B4hu the Great, who, for all his 
cult of Buddhism and its ancient monuments, nevet swerved 
from the faith of his ancestors.*'* The traditional name may 
be due, as Mr. Bell conjectures, to the building having been 
at some time or other used as a teinpbrary resting-place of 
the Tooth Relic, pending its permanent lodgment in a Bud- 
dhist shrine worthy of its sanctity. Tradition also assigns 
the construction of the temple to King Kirti Nissanka, who 
seated himself on Parakrama's throne in 1198 A.D. 

* The Court religion in Ceylon was usually Brahininical, the kings 
and nobles being closely connected by marriage and other ties with 
S, India. Parakrama Bahu himself was (as Mr. Still shows by an 
analysis of his ancestry) not more than 22/64 Siighalese. 
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The temple is similar in plan and structure to, but more 
elaborated than, the Siva’ Dewale No. 5, or the better 
preserved shrine indicated in Mr. Bell’s Report as ‘‘ Siva 
Dewale No. 2,” but hitherto called Vishnu Dew ale in spite 
of its obtrusive indications of Siva worship, the bull and the 
lingam still found there. That Siva DewaleNo. 1 was also 
devoted to the same worship is conclusively established 
by the finding here of the bronze images described below as 
weU as of the pedestal of a Siva lingam. 

II. 

Before proceeding to a description of them, I will deal 
with their probable date. Mr. Rea (Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey, Southern Circle, Madras Presidency) 
declares the temples to be similar in outline to 0h61a and 
Pdndya temples of the 11th and 12th centuries in India. 
The Siva Dew41e No. 1 is, he says, generally more advanced 
in plto tod ornate architectural detail than the Siva Dew41e 
No. 2; the former, with its pilaster-lined walls and niches 
for images, somewhat resembles the detached Subrahmanya 
shrine .in the great tenaple of Siva (Brihad-isvara) at Tanjore. 
This temple is a Chola structure of the 11th century, and the 
Subrahmanya shrine — a gem of South Indian Architecture — 
is ascribed by Ferguson to the 12th century, an opinion in 
which Mr. Rea concurs. He assigns the same date approxi- 
mately to Siva Dew41e No. 1. A short pillar-slab, inscribed 
with Grantha Tamil characters, unearthed in the hall 
(man^pam) records* that it was set up by Lank4 Vij^ya 
Senevirat^ a Sinhalese general, by order of King Gaja Bahu 
II. (1242-1264 A.D.). Mr. Bell thinks this pillar was not 
originally connected with the temple but brought later from 
elsewhere. 

In Siva Dew&le No. 2 there are three inscriptions out 
on the walls in Grantha Tamil characters which give a safer 

* Arch. Commissioner’s Report for 1907 (Sess. Paper V. of 1911, 
page 37,) ; 
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clue to the date. The longest of these inscriptions* records 
a grant of a lamp and lamp-stand to the temple, and that the 
temple authorities and servants hold themselves responsible 
for the keeping of the lamp alight for ever.f The date of the 
grant is mentioned as the reign (No. of the 3^ear missing) of 
Parak6sarivarman alias Udaiyar Sri Adhirajendra Deva, a 
Tamil King of the Chola dynasty who ruled in South India 
circa 1070-1073 A.D. His valour and greatness are described 
in the first nine lines of the inscription in ornate Tamil 
prose. One of the predecessors of Rajendra Chola I, (1029 
to 1042 A.D.) is referred to in another of the inscriptions. 

This was about the period when, according to the Maha- 
va^sa, the rule of the Ch61a kings in Ceylon was at its 
zenith. The Sinhalese king Sena V., who ascended the 
throne at Polonnaruwa about 991 A.D., having quar- 
relled with his commander-in-chief, had to take refuge 
in the Rohana country, leaving his capital in the hands 
of the Tamils. His successor, Mahinda V. (1001 A.D.), lived 
with great difficulty for 12 years at Anuradhapura and then 
was driven to Rohana. The Tamils had hitherto come 
mainly from the Pandyan kingdom of Madura, and whether 
as invaders, allies, rulers or colonists, had exercised a pre- 
dominant influence in the Island. The rival Chola dynasty, 
whose seat was at Kanchipura, near Madras, was now in 
the ascendant. The king of Chola, hearing of the distracted 
state of the Island, sent an army which overran the whole 
country, captured and deported Mahinda to India (where 
he died 12 years later) and stationed themselves in the city 

* Arch. Commissioner’s Report for 1906 (Sees. Paper XX. of 1910, 
pages 22, 26-7.) 

t. The presiding deity, Siva, is here called ‘Vdnavah Mdd6vi 
Isvaram XJdaiydr, Lord ( Udaiydr) of Jana ndtha mangalam,^^ the last 
name being that by which the city of Polonnaruwa was known to the 
Tamil rulers and meaning ** the auspicious (city) of (Siva) the Lord of 
creation.” It is called in other inscriptions Pulainari or Jana-- 
ndiTiapuram in the Chola land of peerless fertility ” (^Sl^seffleS 
saien-iBfTLJSl LjdsiiiBffiujiresr s^esrisfr^Li and ag&,m Pulamari or 
VnayardjapuramP (Arch. Report for 1909, Sess. Paper VI. of 1914, 
p. 27.) Pulainari is the Tamil form of Polonnaruwa, itself a 
contraction of Pulastiya nagara, “ city of Pulastiya.” 
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vof Pulatti (Polonnaruwa) and held possession of the King's 
country even unto the Rakkhapasana-kantlia* place" (MaJid- 
va'^sa, LV. 21-23). Thenceforward the northern half of the 
Island was securely held for half a century as fief of theChola 
kings until Vijaya B4hu I. (son of Mahinda) threw o:ff the yoke 
(1065 A.D.). It is to this j^eriod of Cholian conquest, contem- 
poraneous with the period in English history from Cnut 
to William the Conqueror, that the Hindu temples of 
Polonnaruwa and the bronzes in question belong. One of 
the other inscriptions in Siva Hewale No. 2 refers to a date 
about 8 years later than the victory of Vijaya Bahu. We 
may take it, then, that the bronzes are about eight and 
a half centuries old. 

III. 

The images which I shall deal with are those of Siva, 
the principal member of the Hindu Trinity, of his consort 
Sivak^mi or Parvati, of some of his principal saints, his 
favourite charger (the bull Nandi) and the Sun-god (Suriya). 
The bronzes are characterised by the precision that comes 
of long tradition and practice. But there is inequality 
in style and finish. Some of the bronzes are heavy, com- 
monplace and conventional, showing the artist struggling 
with imperfect realization of his ideals, defective knowledge 
and training and insufi3.oient mastery of the technical 
difficulties; others are distinguished by consummate power 
and are a music to the eye," as, for example, Sundara- 
mfirti in plate VIII., wKich is unsurpassed in the expres- 
sion of religious rapture, and Chanjieswara in plate 
tXa. 

The most important are the bronzes of the dancing Siva 
known as Nata-rdjd or (in pure Tamil) Ada-valldr. In design 
and detail the, bronzes do not differ from the bronzes in the 
temples of to-day, showing that there has been little or 
no change in the ritual and conventions of worship. The 
images of Nata-raja are scarcely equal in execution to the 


* Rakw^na? 
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Nata-r4ja in the Brihad-isvara temple in Taiijore or that in 
the Madras Museum*. 

The principal Nata-raja found in Polonnaruwa is shown in 
plate I, and on a smaller scale, in plate II. a and h, the front 
and hack view. Plates III. and IV. show two smaller figures 
of Nata-raj4 (front and back view) , but incomplete, as the halo 
is wanting, and in IV. also the braided locks. The dance 
represents the cosmic activity, of which Siva is the director 
and therefore is called King (or Lord) of the dance (Nata-rdjd 
or Natesa), Think of our Lord,” says a devotee, as 
the peerless dancer and dancing master, who abideth in aU 
bodies as heat in fuel and maketh all creatures dance. f 
This form is a favourite symbol of Siva worship in the 
Tamil land of South India and Ceylon, but is not, as 
far as I know, found in Northern India except in temples of 
Siva established there under Tamil auspices. It is in Tamil 
land that the traditions of the dance had their origin and still 
have their yearly celebrations. 

No Hindu image is deemed suitable for worship until it 
has been consecrated by elaborate ceremonies designed 
‘‘to draw to” it {d-vdh-anam, Lat. ad-veh-o) the Divine 
Presence and make it what in Christian language might be 
called “ a vehicle of Divine Grace.” When an image has 
been deprived of its daily services or defiled by contact of 
unworthy hands, it must be consecrated anew before 
, worship. The images are daily robed, ' jewelled and 
garlanded, and worshippers see scarcely more than face or 
hands. The almost nude bronzes before you you must 
imagine to be so robed and adorned in order to see them as- 
they are seen in the temples. Dr. Pope, a great missionary 
SiUd scholar, who spent over half a century in Southern 

* See plates III, & IV. in Gangoly’s South Indian Bronzes, 

*[• m(rL-,L-m<3sreo (ouir^u,^ Qiueoeofr 

A£i/7tl.O(o)Lo/r0 (BLL,(B<auQ^LD LatsssrcsssrQeOioar 

[Tiruvdtav'dr-adihal Purdnam, Qtnesrp 

* 75 ,) 
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India and has edited, with an excellent translation and com- 
mentary, Tirn-vdchaham, the ancient and popular Psalms of 
Tamil-land daily recited in the temples, says (p. xxxv ) : — 

It is sometimes thought and said that the idols in these 
temples are mere signs, representing as symbols the Divine 
Being and some of His works and attributes. This is not 
altogether an adequate statement of the case. Each inmge 
by a peculiar service, w^hich is called dvdhanam^ becomes 
the abode of an in-dwelling deity and is itself divine. 
.... Devout and enthusiastic worshippers amid the glare 
of the lamps and the smoke of the incense seem to be carried 
away so as to entirely identify the invisible object of their 
thoughts with that which is presented before their eyes. It 
was certainly so with our poet. If it be remembered that 
some of these images have been actually worshipped, tended, 
garlanded and treated as living beings for a thousand 
years, that each generation has done them service and 
lavished gifts upon them ; that they are connected by asso- 
ciation with long lines of saints and sages ; and that it is 
earnestly believed that Siva’s method of manifestation is by, 
through, and in these, — as what we should’ call sacraments 
of his perpetual presence, — we shall understand with what 
profound awe and enthusiastic affection even images, to us 
unsightly, can be beheld by multitudes of good and excellent 
people.” 

IV. 

The orthodox Hindu teaching held it to be irreverent and 
iUogioal to found artistic ideals of the Divine upon any 
strictly human or natural prototype, and recognizing the 
impossibility of human art realizing the form of God, 
sanctioned only an allegorical representation. The artist,” 
says an ancient Sanskrit writer, Sukr4oh4riya, in his Suhra 
Niti Sara or Sukra’s Elements of Polity, a work translated 
into the Tibetan language in the 7th century A. D., should 
attain to the image of the gods by means of spiritual contem- 
plation only. The spiritual vision is the best and tritest 
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standard for him. He should depend on it and not at 
all upon the visible objects perceived by external senses. 
It is always Commendable for the artist to draw the images 
of the gods. To make human figures is bad and even 
irreligious. It is far better to present the figure of a 
god, though it is not beautiful, than to reproduce a re- 
markably handsome human figure.” This of course is the 
antithesis of Greek Art, which glorified physical beauty and 
strength and made the beautiful man or woman the type 
of God. 

Spiritual contemplation,” says Havell, ‘‘ is the key 
note of Hindu Art, as it was of the art of Pra Angelico 
and other great Christian masters : the whole philosophy of 
Indian Art is in these two words, spiritual contemplation, 
and they explain a great deal that often seems incomprehen- 
sible and even offensive to Europeans.” Regarding all we 
see in Nature as transitory and illusive phenomena and the 
Divine Essence as the only reality, Indian Art cared little 
for the scientific study of facts, for anatomical detail, for 
the cult of the lay figure or the nude model. A faithful 
representation or imitation* of Nature, though attained by 
him when he liked, was not to the Indian artist the end or a 
serious concern of Art. He strove, however imperfectly, 
to pierce the illusive appearance of things and realize 
something of the Universal, the Eternal and the Infinite. 
‘‘ Whatsoever a thing may be, to see in it the One Reality 
is true Wisdom,” says Tiruvalluvar {Rural , 555.)* 

Eko devah sarva bhuteshu gfidah sarvavydpi sarvabhutdn- 
taratma ! 

Karraadhyakshah sarvabhut4dhivdsah sakshi chet4 kevalo 
nirgunascha. 

The One, luminous, hidden in all beings, pervading 
all, the innermost self of all, overseer of all acts, dweller 
in all beings, witness, perceiver, alone, free from all 
qualities.” {8vetdsvatara Upanishad, 6, 11,) 

* eruQufTQ^ ^/ruS^ 

iMuQuiT^em QLDiuuQufT(§^ 
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Any attempt to represent in art this Being, transcending 
thought and speech, must necessarily he futile. How in- 
adequate, for instance, are the representations by Michael 
Angelo in the paintings which adorn the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome and which are generally regarded as the 
grandest creation of Modern Art ? 

Mr. Laurence Einyon, poet and art-critic, writes thus 
of the Indian ideal and its influence in shaping the ideals 
and imagery of Chinese and Japanese Art now highly 
appreciated in Europe. The Indian ideal claims every- 
where its votaries, and the chosen and recurrent theme 
is the beauty of contemplation, not of action. Not the 
glory of the naked human form, to Western Art the 
noblest and most expressive of symbols; not the proud 
and conscious assertion of human personality ; but instead 
of these, all thoughts that lead us out from ourselves into 
the universal life, hints of the infinite, whispers from secret 
sources-™ mountains, water, mists, flowering trees, whatever 
tells of powers and presences mightier than ourselves ; 
these are the themes dwelt on, cherished and preferred.” 
{Painting in the Far East,) 

V. 

A correct judgment of a nation’s art is not possible unless 
the critic divests himself of prepossessions and endeavours to 
understand the thought of that people and to place himself 
in their point of view. As a great French savant, Taine, has 
said: Quand on vent oomprendre un art, il faut regarder 
I’amedu public auquel il s’addressait.'’ As you can only 
speak to a person in a language which you both know, so 
you can only appeal to his artistic side by means of some 
common tradition, feeUng, symbolism. Artis, it is true, in 
one sense a universal language, but every nation’s art is the 
outward and visible expression of, and intimately associated 
with, the national culture and sentiment, uses the symbols 
best understood by the people to whom it is addressed, and 
requires for its appreciation a familiarity with the national 
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life and thought. This is especially the case with Indian 
Art, which is essentially idealistic, mystic, symbolic and 
transcendental, and cannot be judged by the canons of Greek 
Art, the Renaissance or the Art of modern Europe, which 
are all in greater or less degree naturalistic and realistic. 

The symbolism by which Indian Art conveyed its ideas is, 
to the Westerner, almost an insuperable obstacle to sesthetic 
appreciation. He cannot see a figure possessing more than 
the usual complement of limbs without uttering a groan 
of pain at this anatomical monstrosity. The question, how* 
ever, is not one of Anatomy but of Art. The London Times 
some time ago observed, in a review of Mr. V. A. Smith’s 
History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon: The four-armed 
Siva is not a whit more anatomically impossible than the 
winged angels or the centaurs which have been represented 
by the greatest artists of the West-— not to mention those 
cherubs of Italian art whose anatomical deficiencies, from the 
school master’s point of view, gave an ever memorable oppor- 
tunity to the humour of Charles Lamb. The fact is, that no 
artist of genius,. East or West, has ever cared a straw about 
anatomy when he had anything to gain by disregarding it. 
Extra limbs can be badly composed, just as the ordinary 
number can, but each case must be judged on its own merits; 
nor is it possible, in dealing with a definitely symbolic work 
of art, to separate the symbolism from the art so drastically 
as Mr. Vincent Smith is inclined to do. Nor, again, can the 
symbolism of one section of Hindu mythology be justly 
separated from the rest and condemned as the product of a 
diseased imagination because it represents certain terrible 
aspects of Nature, which undoubtedly form a part of the 
whole and have to be taken into account in any deep and 
sincere conception of the universe.” 

Sukrachdriya says in the work from which I have already 
quoted : * ‘ In order that the form of an image may be brought 
out fully and clearly upon the mind, the image-maker must 
meditate and his success will be in proportion to his 
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meditation. No other way, not even seeing the object itself, 
will answer this purpose.” 

Something of this impatient refusal to be limited by the 
outward semblance of things and by the conscious imitation 
of them, something of this striving after the inner and inform- 
ing Spirit by unlocking the treasures of sub- consciousness, 
marks the effort of all the new schools of European Art 
and especially of the Vorticists. Their painting and sculp- 
ture, crude as they seem to us, have raised fundamental 
aesthetic questions, and caused heart-searchings as to the 
sculpture commonly regarded as the greatest, that of 
Greece. That^ remarkable Vorticist sculptor, Gaudier 
Brzeska,* who died last year, at the early age of 23, 
fighting for France, uttered regarding Greek sculpture 
what the Times calls a profound piece of criticism.” He 
said : ‘ ' The fair Greek saw himself only. He petrified his own 
semblance . * ’ Commenting on this , the Times says : ' ^ It is the 
weak point in Greek sculpture, as compared with Egyptian, 
that it is entirely conscious and sharply limited by the effort 
to make, the statue ‘as like some reality as possible. The 
Egyptian was freed from his own egotism by his deeper 
religious feeling. His desire to make his gods more like 
gods than men delivered him from the thraldom of mere 
imitation , and made him more the master of the riches of his 
own sub-oonsoiousness.” The Times adds that it is as absurd 
to condemn the works of the Vorticists because they are not 
like any natural thing, as it would be to condemn the fugues 
of Bach because they are not like any natural sounds ; it may 
be that we are puzzled by it only because we have the habit 
of looking for likeness in sculpture and painting, and if we 
could free our minds and eyes of that habit, the musical 
meaning of it would be clear to us. 

VI. 

According, then, to the traditional Hindu view which 
Sukr4oh4rya has expressed, the sculptor of an image of Siva 

* Pronounced Jaersh-ka. The organ of the Vorticists was the 
BUxai. 
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should engage in meditation. To help the artist-devotee 
in his meditations there exists a body of contemplative verses 
{dhydna) , which set forth the distinguishing features of the 
particular manifestation of God desired and sometimes the 
spiritual meaning of the conception. The success of the 
artist would correspond to the extent to which he entered 
into the spirit ‘of these conceptions and realized them in his 
own consciousness. The limitations of these conventions 
need not, except to the mediocre, be a barrier to artistic 
expression, any more than the high formalism and convention 
of Greek tragedy hampered the genius of Sophoklea or 
Euripides.* 

In the Dhymia Ratndvali the devotee thus meditates on 
Siva as Nata-raja. 

Sayapasmdratorddhva sthitapadavilasad v4mainuddhritya 
p4dam 

Jv41amA14samadhye natanaphanisamam vyaghi’apadddi- 
sevyam 

Bhasmoddhul itamangavidrumanibham hantagrapadagra - 

kam 

Vahnim dolakardbhayam damarukam dhyatva natesam 
bhaje. 

“ Luminous foot on dormant Apasmara (a Titan) planted, 
left foot raiser^' the midst of a garland of dame, with danc- 
ing serpents, by Vydghrapada and others worshipped, with 
ashes daubed, body of coral hue, tip of hand to tip of foot 
(pointing), fire, pendent hand, hand of refuge, drum: — 
(on these) meditating, I worship Natesa (Lord of the Dance).” 

In another stanza Siva is meditated on together with his 
consort thus, and is called Sabhesa, the Lord of the 
(dancing) Hall, 

* There were also laid down for the apprentice-student certain 
canons of proportion in the ancient technical books on Art, known as 
the SiVpa ^datra^ of which the chief are Agastiya Sakalddhikdra, 
KAsyapiya, Sukranitisdra, Sarasvatiya, &c. Some account of them 
will be found in the recently published work of Mr. O. C. Gangoly on 
“ South Indian Bronzes,” a valuable work (in spite of defects due to 
ignorance of Tamil and limited knowledge of Sanskrit) and one which 
it is not creditable to the English-educated Tamils of India and Ceylon 
to have left to a Bengali gentleman to write. 

Since this paper was printed, I have seen the valuable work on 
Hindu Iconography, by Mr. Gopinatha Rao of Travancore. 
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Dhydyet kotiraviprabham trinayanam sit4nsugangadharam 
Dakshanghristliita vamaknnchitapadam sardula charmam- 
baram 

Vabnim dolakarabhayam damarukam vdmesivam syamalam 
Kalhdram jajDasraksukam katikaram devim sabbesam bhaje. 

' ' Meditate on Him , resplendent as a million snns , three- 
eyed, wearer of the moon and the Ganges (on his head), 
right foot planted, left foot bent, in tiger-skin clad, —fire, 
pendent hand, hand of refuge, drum, — on the left the Lady 
Sivi, dark of hue, water lily, rosary, parrot, hand on hip — 
the Lady and the Lord of the Hall (Sabhesa) I worship.” 

Suddhasphatikasamkasam jatamakutamanditam 
iVIakutamtrigunam nagam prabhamandala manditam 
Dakshinamsusthitam padam vamapddan tu kunehitam 
Prasritamvdmahastan cha dakshahastdbhayapradain 
Vdmahaste sthitam vahnim dakshine darnurarn tathd 
Sarvabharanasamyuktam apasmdroparisthitam 
Vdme gaurisanadyuktam trimbh’'* nchitam. 

[bhaje tryambakam ucchritam] 

Like pure crystal, adorned with crown of matted hair- 
crown of the three gui)^s,'\ serpent, circle of flame, right foot 
planted, left foot bent, left hand stretched, right hand offer- 
ing protection, fire in left hand, drum in the right, adorned 
with all ornaments, standing on Apasmara (the Titan), on 

the left to Gauri joined, [I worship the 

standing Siva.] ” 


* The concluding words of the last line are imperfect in the original 
MS, and my friend, Dr. Satish Chandra Vidydbhusana, Principal o 
the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, has suggested the words in brackets 
instead. 

f The Gunas, the three ingredients or constituents of nature, 
corresponding pretty closely to the three principles of the soul accord- 
ing to Plato {Republio, IV. 441 B, 442 A.) : — 

(1) Sattva (Xoyog Or rb Xo^utcxov) — P urity or good- 
ness, produomg illumination and mildness, wisdom, grace, 
truth, &c. 

(2) Rajaa (Oupio;; Or xh 9 up. 0 stBI<;)— Passion or energy, 
producing activity and variability, mental exertion, 
courage, learning, &c., and also worldly covetousness, pride, 
falsehood^ sensual desire. 

(3) Tamaa (lTCt9up.^a)”^h)arkn6SS or ignorance, producing 
sluggishness, arrogance, lust and other depraved attach- 
ments. 
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, VII. ^ 

Such meditations as these are materialized in 
the bronzes of Natar4ja and Sivakami, and for their 
correct understanding require some knowledge of Hindu 
philosophy, religion and traditions, especially of the Saiva 
Siddhanta School, the basis of the Siva worship introduced 
into Polonnaruwa by the armies of the Chola Kings. The- 
Saiva Siddhdnta system is the chief contribution of the 
Tamils to philosophy and religion, and in the opinion of 
the learned Drl Pope is the most influential and un- 
doubtedly the most intrinsically valuable of the religions 
of India.’' This attempt to solve the problems of God, 
the soul, humanity, nature, evil, suffering and the unseen 
world 'is little known to Western scholars. Dr. Pope,* 
who devoted many years to the study and exposition of 
this system, Mr. T. M. NaUasami Pillai and others who have 
laboured in the same field, have touched little more than 
the fringe. Only a brief outline, limited to the needs of this 
lecture, is possible here. 

The Saiva Siddhdnta postulates three entities, viz. God 
{'pati^ or literally, Lord or King), the Soul or 

rather aggregate of souls {pam, ua-, lit. cattle), and Bondage 
{pdsam, the sum total of all those elements which 

fetter the soul and keep it from finding release in union 
with God. Pd§am is, in one of its aspects (malam ) , the innate 
taint clinging to the soul from of old as verdigris to brass 
and corresponding in a way to the ^ original sin ^ of Chris- 
tianity ; in another aspect {mdya) it is the maiterial cause 
of the universe The scheme of the universe has for its 
aim the removal of the soul’s impurity and its union with 
the Lord. This is effected by His energy (Sahti^ or 
mul, Grace), which abides in Him inseparable from 
Himse lf and is the gracious instrument of His operations. 

♦ For over half a centiiry a missionary in South India and, later, 
teacher of Tamil and Telugu at Oxford and chaplain of Balliol 
College. See especially his translations of the Saiva Psalms (T^Vw- 
vdchakam) vn^n able notes thereon; NallasAmi Pillai’ s trans- 

lations of ■> ■ ra ■ ';»! 'i *■ a / ih'ih'j . Siva-gndna-Siddhi^drf etc. 
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Though God and the soul are eternal entities, the Saiva 
Siddhanta takes great jjains to make out that they are not 
two entities nor yet one, and calls itself Pure Non-dualism 
{Suddhddvaita) , being equally removed from the Dualism 
of such religions as Christianity, Mohammadanism and 
Vaishnavism and from the Monism of the Veddnta. God 
is often compared by the Saiva Siddhanta philosophers 
to the first letter A of the Tamil and Sanskrit alphabets, 
which represents the English sound u in hut, the first sound 
that issues from the mouth when it opens. The sound 
underlies and energizes every other sound and is also a 
distinct and the first sound. So God pervades and energizes 
all souls and nevertheless stands apart, Himself, of all things 
the source and the chief. 

The Siva-gndna-bodham, the chief Tamil authority of this 
school, thus explains what the Vedas mean, when they say 
‘ Ekam Sat,’ ' All that is, is one.’ 

“ ‘ One, ’ say the Vedas*. Behold, it is said of the One. 
The One is the Lord. Thou, who sayest ‘ One, ’ art the Soul. 

Lo, in bondage art thou. If the One were not, . If vowel 

A were not, letters there would be none. In this wise say 
the Vedas * One.’ ” 

“Like song and its tune, like fruit and its flavour, the 
Lord’s energy everywhere pervadeth, non-dual. Therefore say 
the great Vedas not ‘ one ’ but * not-two.’ ”t 

God thus permeates and vitalizes all things, has neither 
name nor form, is beyond speech and thought, time and 
space. This conception of the Absolute is weU brought 
out in the ordinary Tamil word for God {Ka^avul), 

meaning that which transcends {Ka^) all things and is 

* Ekam sad vipra bahudhA vadanti {Rig Veda, 1, 164-46.' 

* ‘ All that is, is one. Poets call it by many names.” 

t ^ecirQjD<^/D Q^fTC^Gp^fT LJ^U<3rmfr 

Q~LDfr<3BrQpmp iiuiT^p GptrQSsfrsrr — 
eosajTiEja 0(fl(sar(y Lo^sjr&iuSl f/^earGjr 

eSs^STLop Qpissr^ II, 2 , 

umr^kssr U-j GiD/reoa^iLiiD Gurreou uiptc^oj 
QLD<sm^(^ Qeo/sii^Liifr — iMmr<smisssr(i^&r 

iD(rp <so(§LDes)ps Qmir<drQp<$iir(^ 

OuxckpiscopiLj LD[rm(^. IL 3 
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the heart {ul) of all things. When the Absolute becomes 
manifest, it is as Force {SaMi, or of which the 

universe is the product, being from cycle to cycle evolved 
by Force from cosmic substance (Maya) and again involved, 
Hindu philosophers do not admit creation and destruction, 
in the sense of production out of nothing and reduction 
to nothing. Their conception of creation which they call 
projection [arishti, tdrmm), and of des- 

truction which they call contraction, involution or with- 
drawal [samhdra, o^ukkam), is more akin 

to Huxley’s : ‘ ‘ All the choir of heaven and the furniture 

of the earth are the transitory forms of parcels of cosmic 
substance, wending along the road of evolution from 
nebulous potentiality, through endless growths of sun 
and satellite, through all varieties of matter, through 
infinite diversities of life and thought, possibly through 
modes of being of which we neither have any conception 
nor are competent to form any, back to the indefinite 
latency from which they arose. 


VIII. 


Not brute and blind, however, but full of intelligence 
and grace is the Power which thus makes and unmakes, 
and which by the sages of India is accordingly regarded 
as the Universal Mother and, being inseparably inherent 
in God, is also called the Consort of God. 


^Qeo(r<smL^ ufm/D 


ssiesr^ssrGuj ois»r,^ariL|/5/ sekecmQiueBr Loesi jdQ u gf- 

Mother of millions of world-clusters, 

Yet Virgin by the Vedas called.”! 

This Power is addressed by Chidambara Swami in the 
PanchdUkdra vilakkam, ' Exposition of the Five Operations,’ 
in these words : 

My head I crown with lily feet of Sivakama Sundari, 

Who with the Absolute inseparably is blended 


* Huxley, '' Evolution and Ethics.” 
t Tdyumdnavar, 
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As flower and scent, sun and ray, life and body. 

As gem and lustre, form and shadow, word and meaning, 
Who to the manifested Lord ds Consort shines, 

Who ever cures the life-hunger* of her children, all living 
things, 

With ceaseless bliss ambrosial feeding and in Freedom’s 
mansion establishing.” » 

The various manifestations of this Power are grouped . 
by the Saiva Siddhanta school under five heads, which are 
deemed the principal aspects of the great Mother and are 
called the Five Acts {fandia kriiya, ain4olil), of 

God : (1) Projection or Evolution [srishti, , Q^irppLD or 

u 0 DL.uLf ) ; (2) Maintenance or Preservation [athiti, 

^rruLj) ; (3) Withdrawal or Involution {samhdra, 

^(Bssui) ; (4) Veiling or Obscuration (tiro-bhdva, ; 

(5) Grace or arul The evolving energy 

(Brahma, the Creator) evolves for each soul according to ifs 
deserts out of primordial substance a body {tanu) , organs of 
knowledge and action {harai/pa) , pains and pleasures {hhoga) 
and spheres (bhuvana) to experience them in. The maintain- 
ing or preserving energy (Vishnu, the Preserver) maintains 
them for a time for the souhs experience. The involving or 
destroying energy (Eudra, the destroyer) withdraws them and 
makes them disa|)pear to be projected again. The obscuring 
energy (Mahesa) entangles the soul in them so that, unable 
to distinguish the real from the unreal, it identifies itself 
with its transitory envelopments, calling the body and 
the organs ' I ’ and the experiences and spheres ^ mine.’ 
When the soul has passed through the discipline of these 
experiences in many births, the gracious energy (Saddsiva) 
enlightens the ripened soul, delivers it from its delusion 
and bondage, establishing it in union with God, which is 
Freedom {Moksha, vi^u), the final goal and fulfilment 
of every soul. 

In this union the soul, set free by the Holy Spirit 
^0<bu(®<sir), the gracious energy of the Lord, from the 

* i3p<sSuu9l, the liability of the soul to remcarAation and 
further development until it becomes ripe for union with God. 
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influence of its innate taint and from the fettering con 
soiousneas of the senses, lives eternally in the conscious 
full enjoyment of His presence, thrall to the Lord/’ 
[Siva-gnana-hodham , IX., 6.) 

^(SBr<$0 QLDiT<si9saiJ(n^{S ^ldu 

Like crystal pillar that absorbeth light (of sun at 
zenith) and hath no shadow, so no darkness remains to 
lay hold of him/’ (Tirumrutpayan, 67.) 

The earliest manifestations of the Divine Energy are Vibra- 
tion (Ndda) and the Word (Fac/^* which is the Logos of Sfc. 
John. Among the later manifestations the most venerated 
in India is Uma or Sivak4mi, beloved of Siva. According 
to an ancient trad.ition, she appeared in response to the 
prayers of a Himalayan king as an infant floating in a 
golden lily lake and was thence taken and reared by the 
king until claimed by Siva. From this tradition she is 
also called P4rvati, the Lady of the Mountain. 

She is thus addressed by Tayumanavar in her esoteric 
and exoteric aspects : 

“ Mansion and wealth, children and friends around, 
Splendour ever and throne, the certainty 
That Death’s dark messengers draw not nigh, 

Wisdom’s light, purity, wondrous powers, — 

All these are mine, so with thy feet my thought be one, f 
0 Mother that hast Thy seat beside the dark-throated 
Lord If 

Light and bliss of knowledge supreme, that swallowest 
religions as oceans rivers ! 

O Stillness, the Vedas’ goal, 

Thy form seen where Vibration ends, 


Etymologically the Latin vox, 

t Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness 
and all these things shall be added unto you/’ St. Matthew, VII., 33. 

I Siva, whose throat is said to have been stained dark-blue with 
a dread poison, which would have destroyed the world if he had not 
swallowed it on its production at the churning of the ocean by the 
celestials for the nectar of immortality. 
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O Wisdom, consumer of me and thought!* 

Lady Uma, beauteous as the moon, Madhu Siidana’st 
sister, 

Who lovest mountain haunts and wast born dear to 
the Mountain King as the apple of his eye ! t 

“ From the elements to Vibi-ation Thou showedst 
To me as false ; myself to me unveiledst. 

In the core of my intelligence standing, 

‘ Stand still, free, in spirit-space all filling, 

Without beginning, without end,’ Thou saidst. 

And skilfully establish’dst me, 0 Mother 
Who vouohsafest pure knowledge and bliss, 

Yielding all the heart desire th. 

Forgetting Thee can I, poor wretch, live ? 

Darling of the three-eyed Lord,§ of all ills 
The panacea, beyond the reach of them 
That lack the inner eye which illumineth 
The Vedas and excellent Agamas, 

Beyond the deaf who hear not the praise of thy might. 
Beyond the stricken with the plague of controversy ! 
Lady Um4 who lovest mountain haunts and wast born 
Dear to the Mountain-king as the apple of his eye ! ”1| 

Though Uma or Sivak4mi is the female manifestation of 
Siva, she, being his inherent energy, is inseparable part 
of him and is spoken of exoterioally as the left part. Siva 
is thus both male and female, and one of his names is 
Ardha-Narisa, ‘ the half-female Lord.’ This recalls the 
old Orphic hymn : 

Zeu<; apa7)v ylvsTO, Zei; vipf'O 

Zeus was a male, Zeus was a deathless virgin,” 

In token of the dual sex, Siva is represented %s wearing in 
his right ear a man’s ear-ring (makara kundalay (^(smL^<5ou> or 
and on the left a woman’s {tdfanka ov tddUyQ^irQ.) 
In a popular psalm of Manikkavachakar, he sings : 

“ The Lady is in Thee, and Thou art in th© Lady ; 

Ye both are in me your servant,” 

* The sense of I, and thought with its correlative sleep or 
oblivion, have to be consumed by the Holy Spirit (§akti), for th© 
union of the soul with God. 
f Vishnu. 

f Tiyumdnavar, LoBsoiiaj&rfr 1. 

§ Siva. See p. 23. / 

] Tayumdnavar, strseSf 3, ^ , 
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IX. 

The mystic dance of Siva symbolized in the Nataraja 
bronzes is said to have been danced in a remote age in the 
forest of Darukavana after the overthrow of a body of 
heretics who, puffed up with the pride of learning and 
of skill in ritual and magic, regarded themselves as inde- 
pendent of Siva’s authority and self-sufficing. The dance 
was, it is said, repeated for the benefit of two devotees, 
Patanjali and Vy4ghrap4da, at Chidambaram or Tillai (in 
the South Arcot District of the Madras Presidency), which 
is therefore held in the highest reverence by the worshippers 
of Siva and is called Koyil, '' The Temple ” par excellence. 

The Skanda Purdna relates the legends of the dance in 
Darukavana {Daksha Karima, Chapters XIII. and XIV. ; 
and in Tamil, Kachchiappa Swami’s Kandapurdnam, Daksha 
Kanda, 30—127.) The Koyil Purdnam of Um4pati 
Sivaoh4riyar (written in the latter part of the 13th century) 
relates the legends of the dance at Chidambaram and the 
inauguration by King Hiranyavarma of a commemoration 
festival, which continues to be celebrated there every year, 
on the sixth lunar asterism (drudrd) of the months of 
Markali (December — January), and draws immense crowds 
of pilgrims. It is an important festival in every Siva 
temple in S. India and Ceylon, 

The shrine at Chidambaram is unique in combining the 
exoteric and esoteric aspects of Siva worship. The NatjarAja 
dancing the cosmic dance is separated from the Holy of 
Holies by a veil, which is seldom raised and only as a special 
boon to favoured individuals. There is then revealed mere 
space, the ether filling it being the symbol of God. But 
even this subtle, all-pervading element is deemed an inade- 
quate symbol, for the ether is to the Hindu sages 
unintelligent matter {jaddkdsa, material-space ”), while God 
is chid’dkdsay Spirit-space,” — pure being (sat)^ pure intelli- 
gence (chit)y pure bliss (dnahda). Hence the mystic name 
of the shrine, Ghid-ambaramy Spirit -space,” ambaram being 
another word for dkdsa. 
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Manikkavachakar, a great Saiva saint and apostle, whose 
figure in bronze was found at Polonnaruwa (Plate Xd,) and 
whose spiritual history was largely linked with the shrine, 
sings thus in one of his psalms {Eirtti-tiruvaJcaval ) : — 

“ The holy feet, that danced in the ancient city 
Of Tillai, dance in all living things. 

In beauty of infinite diversity shining, 

Making, unmaking, earth and heaven 
And worlds celestial and hosts of sciences. 

Driving away my darkness and taking up 
Loving abode in tho hearts of His servants.” 

(After an enumeration of His gracious manifestations to 
them) : — 

The mighty Lord of Kailas' echoing peak 
Who graciously inaketh thrall of each and all 
By contrivance meet, bade rne, a dog, 

Enter blissful Tillai’s hall of glory. 

Crushing the I in me to make me His,” 

The redemption of souls is thus regarded as the culmi- 
nation of God’s operations in the universe; and the dance, 
while symbolizing these operations, is believed to have its 
counterpart in the subjective experience of saints. 

** The silent mystics, rid of the three-fold taint. 

And drinking deep the bliss that wells 
Where self hath ceased, they behold the dance 
Of our gracious Lord in the sacred hall.”* 

The haU is the devotee’s heart, and the dance beyond 
speech and thought. 

sirss L-&iQm 

cries Tdyumanavar. 0 God, Ocean of Mercy, that dancest 
the dance of bliss in the Hall of pure Consciousness beyond 
the plane of thought 1 ” 

Often, in the yearly commemorative festival referred to 
above, you see male devotees dancing in ecstasy in the attitude 
of the Nataraja. Probably in olden times female devotees, 


■* Czi3/r<sar/p^ 

ujitsSl^^Q ^ ^!wQiS(B - iDiroirts^ 

^LD(r<5ssrLL($it^ s[r,^LD(!^6m Qpir 

Q a fr<sm (1^ mtJ3U&>^^(r<dr 

( s-OTSTOiD (sSf&rd^LDf 38 . ) 
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too, SO danced. Here e.g. is a hymn put in the mouth of 
flower-girls in the Tiru~mchakam 5). 

“ Lord Siva, who weareth on his locks the cassia o’er 
which the bees dance. 

He came in the flesh, seeking me, and within me entered. 

That I might dance and dance and shout before all the 
world ; 

For Him, the eternal Dancer, King of the heavenly hosts, 
gather we lilies. 


X. 

A hymn sung by Saint Manikkavdchakar at Chidambaram 
and often recited in the temples {(S^sn-aS p/i9(^uu^Mth) well brings 
out the view of the Saiva Siddhanta, that temples and 
churches, usually regarded as Houses of God, are but 
passages to the true House of God which is in man’s heart 
made beauteous by the flood of His Grace.” When He 
has taken his abode there, aU distinctions of race, religion, 
caste, sex, &c., disappear — who here is my kin? who is 
not ?” — and there is naught save the splendour of the 
Lord. 

This experience, not beyond the grave but here in this life, 
is the goal of the devotee. The methods employed to gain it 
are called Toga, a word etymologically the same as the 
English Yoke and meaning the yoking of oneself to God. 
Bhakii Yoga, the method favoured by the Saiva Siddhdnta, 
seeks realization of God by the way of Love. This Yoga 
the worship in the temples, with their service of song and 
prayer and music, sacraments and fasts ahd works of 
mercy, is designed to foster, gradually purifying the heart 
and making it fit to be the ' * House of God,” His great 
holy shrine ” (Tirupperunturai*), the City of Siva ” or, 
in the language of Jesus, the Kingdom of God,” of which 
he too said Behold, the Kingdom of God is within you.” 

'' O Supreme Splendour that rises within me welling forth 
as ambrosia, 

* Also the name of the celebrated temple associated with the 
‘Saint’s spiritual history. 
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Having blocked the ways of the five traitor senses that 
ever delude me, 

Graciously show Thyself to me as Thou art, 

Clearest of the clear, Lord Siva, Dweller in the great 
holy shrine, 

O Bliss transcending all states without end, O my Love ! 

With love Thy servant’s body and soul melting in bliss, 

Sweet grace, by me not deserved, Thou didst grant. 

For this I have naught to give in return. 

jfc JK * SJ: 

0 King, Father to me that am the servant of those that 
love Thee, 

Light of Truth that, entering body and soul, has melted 
all faults and driven away the unreal darkness, 

Full, waveless, clear Ocean of Ambrosia, Siva, Dweller in 
the great holy shrine, 

O Knowledge* known there where speech and knowledge^* 
are dead, 

Make known unto me, how shall I speak of Thee ? 

Perfect Fulness, flawless Ambrosia, Mountain of endless, 
flaming Light, 

0 King that earnest unto me as the Vedas and the mean- 
ing of the Vedas and didst fill my mind, 

Siva that, like torrent brooking not banks, riishest into 
the mouth of my heart. Dweller in the great 
holy shrine. 

Sovereign Lord, Thou hast made thy abode in my body. 

What more can I ask Thee ? 

0 Splendour that rises in my heart as asking, asking I 

melt ! 

Thou whose lotus-feet grace the crowns of celestials, 
Siva, Dweller in the great holy shrine, 

Who art all* pervading space and water and earth and 
fire and air, 

Who art other than they, Whose form in them is 
hidden, — 

1 rejoice, having seen Thee this day. 

This day in Thy mercy unto me Thou didst drive away 
the darkness and stand in my heart as the 
rising Sun. 

Of this Thy way of rising — there being naught else 
but Thou, — I thought without thought. 

Nearer and nearer to Thee I drew, wearing away atom 
by atom, till I was One with Thee, O Siva, Dweller 
in the great holy shrine. 


* Pure Intelligence, the Absolute, where there is no conscious 
diflerentiation of subject and object. 

f Impure Intelligence or differentiating consciousness. 
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Plate 1. 
(Frontis- 
piece) and 
Plates 
Ia&16 


Thou arfc not aught in the universe. Naught is there 
save Thou. 

Who can know thee ? 

Thou that, sprouting as the earth and all the spheres, 
spreadest as matchless expanse of light, 

Fire water-laden, Pure One beyond the reach of thought, 
Sweetness that wells forth in the heart made beauteous 
by the flood of Thy grace, 

Siva, Dweller in the great holy shrine, 

Who here is my kin ? who is not ? 0 Splendour that 
makes me bliss ! 

[Tiru- V dchaham , (a sfruS/bjS 

THE BRONZES. 

XI. 

Siva as Nata RIjI or '' Lord of the Dance Colombo 
Museum Register No. 15, 13, 88, 283; No. 1 bn pedestal. 
Height of the bronze 90’4: cm. or 36*16 in. Plate I. is the 
front view, and Plate I.a and b the front and back view on 
a smaller scale. The dance represents the operations of the 
universe (see supra, pp. 194, 200, 201, 204, 208, 209). The 
bronze is a fine specimen of this manifestation of Siva. 

Siva stands in a halo or circle of flame (jvdld mdld, prahhd 
mandala, Td.mi\tiru-vdsi) , a complete circle {vrittdkdra prabhd) 
united with the figure both at head and foot. A complete 
circle so united is rare in such bronzes. The circle issues 
from the mouths of a pair of dolphins {makaras). The halo 
symbolises the Praimva, the mystic word Aum, which is the 
generalized symbol of all possible sounds and therefore the 
fittest symbol of the Logos. (Plates III, and IV. show two 
smaller figures of the Nata-raji, both incomplete ; in both the 
halo is missing and in IV. also the braided locks.) 

The hair of the head, is braided, the upper part tied 
together to form a crown (baddha vefii) , terminating in a crest 
of peacock feathers, and at the back a circular knot (sikkd 
chakra] (Plate II.& and Plate IV.6), the lower braids falling 
loose {lambaveni) and whirling in the dance. A6 the base of 
the crown (Plate I.) is a human skull, symbol of Siva’s destroy- 
ing energy. On the lower braids is a mermaid on the right, 
representing the river Granges, symbol of fertility and of 
God’s Grace, According to tradition, the Ganges, a celestial 
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river, was permitted by Siva to descend on earth in answer 
to the prayers of King Bhagiratha, and the force of the fall 
was broken by Siva receiving it in his matted locks for a time 
to save the earth from being crushed by the weight of the 
falling stream ; a poetic explanation, probably, of the first 
issue of the river from the Himalayan snows. On the loose 
braids on the left are the crescent moon, symbol of Siva’s 
grace and glory, symbol also of time (for the moon is the 
measurer^ of time); and a cobra, which by reason of its 
deadly venom, may be taken as a s3unbol of destruction and 
obscuration, but is here rather a symbol of the cosmic force 
Kmidalini (see p. 214 infra), 

Siva is represented with three eyes, symbols of sun, moon 
and fire and of time past, present and future. The third eye is 
located between the eyebrows and is known as the eye of 
wisdom. It is sometimes seen on images of Buddha. It is 
supposed to exist in all men but closed, except in the Jndni 
or Seer. Its site is indicated by the spot of sandal or other 
aromatic paste which Hindus usually wear on their foreheads 
to remind them of the latent power of vision which it should 
be their endeavour to waken and master. This third eye is 
probably connected with the pineal gland, which physio- 
logists regard as the vestige of an aborted eye and in which 
Descartes placed the seat of the Soul. 

Siva wears in his right ear a man’s ear-ring {maho/ra hun- 
dala) and on his left a woman’s {iatanha or todn), to indicate 
that he is both male and female (see page 207). 

He wears a necklace of skulls of Brahmas and Vishnus, 
symbolising that he has seen the universe created and des- 
troyed times without number. After destroying the universe, 
he wears its ashes on his body. Hence the use of ashes by 
his devotees as a sacrament, the symbol of purification by 
the fire of his Grace, for each soul must lose the world to 
find God. 

* Prom root md to measure, A month. (Sansk. mda^ Lat. 
men-a-is) is the period of time measured by one revolution of the 
moon, ** the mother of the months, ” as Shelley calls her, 
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He also wears a necklace of nidrdkshas, berries of the 
elaeocarpus ganitncs, symbols of his pity, being regarded as 
solidified tears wejot by him for the woes of his devotees. 
Rosaries of these beads are worn by Siva's devotees. He 
also wears the upavita, the sacred thread, over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm. The upavita generally 
consists of 96 strands, representing the 96 laivas, categories 
or constituents of the universe. No ritual can be celebrated 
without wearing the upavita. Siva here wears it to indicate 
that He is Lord of all acts [sarva karmdrhaka) . 

Cobras [ndgas) are coiled round hia body and in his hair, 
symbols of the great cosmic force which the R4ja Yogis 
call Kundalini ^tnd represent as a cobra, relics also perhaps 
of the serpent worship of the aborigines of India and 
Ceylon. According to the Rdja Yogi there runs through the 
spinal cord a canal called the Sushumna, at the base of 
which is a plexus called Mulddlidra (basic) and at the crown 
in the brain the plexus called the SaJiasrdra (thousand 
petalled lotus). In the basic plexus is stored the cosmic 
energy, an infinitesimal fraction of which is distributed 
throughout the bod}?- by the sensory and motor nerves, and 
mainly by two columns of nerves called Ida and Pingala on 
either side of the Sushumna canal. This canal, though 
existing in all animals, is closed except in the Yogi. He 
dispenses with sensory and motor nerves, opens the canal, 
sends through it all mental currents, makes the body a 
gigantic battery of will and rouses the vast coiled up power 
from the basic plexus to the * thqusand petalled lotus ’ in 
the brain. As. the power travels up the canal, higher and 
more wonderful powers of vision and knowledge are gained 
till the goal is reached of union with God. This power is 
pictured as a serpent coiled up (hence the name Kundalini) 
at the basic plexus and gradually rising with hood erect 
to the plexus in the brain, somewhat as in this illustration 
(Plate XI.). The serpents of the Nata-raja bronze thus 
represent the cosmic force coiled in Siva, the Supreme Yogi. 


h 
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He is represented with four arms : — 

(1) The right upper hand holding a drum (d^maruka), 
the symbol of creation or, more correct^, projection 
or evolution {srishti), the sotirce of vibration {ndda), 
the first stage of evolution. The drum taps are the 
alternations of phase extending oVer vast regions of 
space and time. 

(2) The right lower hand [ahliaya hira) raised in token 
of dispelling fear and of assurance of protection, 
symbol of preservation {sthiti ) . 

(3) The left upper hand, holding fire, the destroying and 
purifying element, symbol of destruction or (more 
correctly) involution [samhdra) and of salvation and 
deliverance . 

(4) The left lower hand hanging down {dola kara) pointing 
to the raised foot as the sole refuge of the soul; 
symbol of his grace (amigraha ) . 

One leg {sthita pada) rests on a prone asura or Titan 
(called variously Muyalaka, Apasmara, Roga-purusha) hold- 
ing a snake in his Hand; the other leg is raised and bent 
{Kunchita pada) . The former foot is deemed the symbol of 
Siva’s obscuring energy, the latter of his energy of grace 
and salvation. The prostrate Titan on whom Siva dances 
was, according to the legend, sent against him by the heretic 
magicians of Darukdvana and represents the soul’s delusion 
(Mdyd) crushed under Siva’s foot. 

He wears short drawers of tiger-skin, and bells below the 
knee {kantdmani) worn by heroes in battle, symbols of ndda 
(vibration), first stage in evolution, and of Siva’s might. 
According to the legend the tiger, the drum, and the cobras 
were sent against Siva by the magicians, but Siva killed the 
tiger and cobras and wrapped the tiger’s hide round himself 
as a garment and wound the cobras around his body and tpok 
the drum into his hand. The whole figure stands on a lotus 
which probably represents the thousand petaHed lotus re- 
ferred to in oomiexion with KundaUni sakti (page 214). 
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Thus the dance represents all the '' five-fold acts of God 
This symbolism is set forth in the Books, of which the 
following may be taken as samples, and more fully in the 
oral teaching of the Masters, 

LpkAnahuya sarvan damarukaninadair ghora samsara 
magnan 

Datva vittim daydlu pranatabhayaharam kunchita 
pada padraam 

Udhrityedam vimukterayanam ifci kar4d darsayam. 
pratyaydrtham 

Bibhradvahnim sabhdy^m kalayati natanarn ya sa 
paydn natosah. 

‘'Who calleth with the sounds of the drum all men sunk in 
the terrors of worldly life, — the Gracious One that giveth 
knowledge and destroyeth the fears of his worshippers and, 
raising his bent lotus-foot, pointeth with the hand for 
assurance, " This is the way to Freedom,’’ and bearing 
fire danceth in the Hall, — may that Lord of the Dance 
(Naiesa) protect us ! ” 

Q^irjb/DS (o(^lLjl5 ^PuJeiaLDULSljb 

<sFirp!!t^t^(B LD/sjQuSGeo ^ppuar 

LD(50lTLJUpp^ g&PP fiG rin-pQppfi 

iBn’drp LceoiruuppGp (Sfr(B 

eSisfr'S-ssiMy 36-) 


LD/retoiu <grLl,(B uxsoa^ 

^fTiiJ z_/r<9®jrG^iK / — Gidiuppir 

eofr(BiBp doinffipuSl eOfr&riMiTetawp 
pnQetsribmp tjumfuirpiB piret 

(u^mr&)LD eSIm^^sBLD^ 37.) 

4 “In the drum behold evolution, in the assuring hand 

i4^j preservation, in fire ^volution, in the planted foot obscura- 
tion and in the foot held aloft emancipation. 

Driving away Tnaya, burning karma, crushing dnava,^ by 
the Holy Spirit {Arul) raismg the soul and sinking it in the 

ocean of bliss these are the works of the feet of our 

Father.” 


* These are three aspects of the Pdsam which fetter the soul 
(page 202 supra). 
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Siva as Nat^^-bIjA (front and back view) . (Museum Plate III. 
Register No. 15: 13, 89, 283.) Height of the bronze, dSch 
64’ 5 cm. = 25*8 in., or about a foot shorter than the 
bronze in Plates I. and II. Flame-circle or halo {Jvdla 
mala) missing. The crown is of different shape from I., 
being what is called KaranM Mahuta. The crescent moon 
is on the left side of the crown, the usual position ; in 
Plates I. and IT. it is on the braided locks. 

Siva as 'Na^a-bIjA.. (Museum Register No. 15: 13, 91, plate I¥. 
284.) Height 61*5 cm. ^ 24*6 in. Type of face different ct Scb 
from the two previous Nata-rajAs ; crown {Karanda 
Mahuta) as in Plate III., and bearing crescent moon in 
the same position Halo and braided locks missing, 

Siva KAmi or Parvati (front and back view). (Museum Plate ¥• 
Register No. • 15 : 13, 111a, 288.) The divine energy aStb 
represented as a female and the Consort of Siva (pages 
204-207 supra ) : — 

** Mother of millions of world -clusters. 

Yet Virgin by the Vedas called.’* 

Height 62*6 cm. The crown is a Karanda Mahuta 
but pointed. Round the throat is a cord with the 
marriage symbol, M angola Sutra (Tamil, Tdli), Below 
it richly chased ornaments on chest, shoulders and arms. 

When placed on the altar for worship, the uioper part of 
the body would be covered with robes and jewels, leaving 
only the head and arms visible. Over the left shoulder 
and under the right arm is the sacred thread [Upavita) 
as in the figure of Siva (page 214). The right hand is in 
the pose oaEed Kataka hasta or Sinha Kama (lion’s ear), 
the tips of the fingers in contact with the thumb and 
forming a circle, in which a fresh flower might he inserted 
daily. The l^ft hand hangs down loosely by the side 
[lol-Jiasta or lamha-hasta) , The lower part of the figure 
is robed in a sari drawn up between the legs from behind. 

Over this robe and round the waist, jewelled zones or 
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Plate YI. 

a 


Plate YI. 

h 


Plate YI. 


girdles called Mehhaldj Kdnchi, etc. The figure stands on 
a lotus, resting mainly on the left foot bending at the hip. 
The posture or sway is that called tri-hhanga, having three 
bends, namely at the hip, the shoulder and the neck. 

The following is a sample Dliydnd verse for the meditation 
of the sculptor, similar to those in pages 200 and 201 on Siva, 

Sydnx4m dvinetrdm dvibhujdm tribhaiigiin 
Savyapasavya sthita kunchit4nghrmi 
Savyo tpal am sa tkanakas tanadhy 4m 
Hast4nyalamb4m paramesvarhn t4m. 

“ Dark of hue*^, two-eyed, two-armed, throe curved, left 
foot planted and right slightly raised, blue lily in left hand, 
possessed of golden breasts, the other hand pendent, the 
supreme goddess (Paramesvari)^ 

Siva in half-dancing pose, called Sandhyd-nritta-murUi, 

Lord of the evening twilight dance.'’ (Museum Register 
No. 15 : 13, 94, 284.) Height 67 cm. -= 26*8 in. The extra 
arms branch out from the elbow and not from the shoulder 
as in Nata-raja in previous plates. 

Bull *Nandi, 1 ft. 5 in. X 1 ft, 2 in. This is Siva’s 
charger and represents the soul {pasu^ lit. ‘‘cattle’') of 
which he is lord, Pasu-pati (see page 202). Nandi is 
reputed to be a favourite servant and disciple of Siva 
and was initiated by him in the principles of the Saiva 
Siddhanta philosophy, which Nandi communicated to the 
world through a long line of sages to which belonged Mey- 
kandatevar, the author of the Tamil Siva-giidna-bodkcm 
(See invocation mf^.). 

Siva-kImi, Consort of Siva. (Museum Register No, 15 : 
13,108,287.) Height 1 ft. 4 in. 

A, b and c are in this plate arranged as they usually 
would be in this group called Sandyd-nritta-murtti . The 
bull is stroked by the left hand of Siva, and Sivakami is 
looking on at Siva’s dance. 

* Sydmaf which may be dark brown, dark blue, or dark green, and 
is a term applied to a female from 8 to 16 years of age, resem- 
bling in complexion the blossom of the Priyangu or in shape its 
slender stalk.'' 
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The bull and cow are held in great reverence by Hindus, 
and their slaughter is a deadly sin. Probabty the original 
reason was sentimental and economic. Bulls were indis- 
pensable for ploughing and the cow for milk ; and religion 
came to their rescue, forbidding their slaughter. Economic 
and sentimental reasons similarly protect the horse from 
slaughter in many European countries and forbid the use 
of horse flesh as food. 

Siva and his Consort Parvati alUis Sivakami, alias Plate YII* 
Unia, seated at ease {SukMsana), front and back view. 

(Museum Register No. 15: 13,90,284.) The two hguresancl 
the pedestal are in one block. Height of Siva 2 ft. and of 
the female figure 1 ft. 8 in This group usually includes a little 
ligure of their son Skanda or Kartikeya, God of War and 
Wisdom, whose chief shrine in Ceylon is at Kattragama (Tam., 
Katirkamam) , a famous place of pilgrimage in the S. B. corner 
of the Island. The group is called SomI Skanda M'dRTTi = 

Saha (with) + Umd + Skanda + Murtti, the manifesta- 
tion of Siva with Uma and Skanda. 

Siva is four-armed: one hand on the right holding a 
battle-axe, and one on the left a deer, the battle-axe and 
deer having been sent against him by the magicians of 
Darukavana and subdued by him (p. 215 sufra). The 
right lower hand is in the abhaya (‘fear not’) pose, dis- 
pelling fear and assuring protection ; and the left lower 
hand is in the Kataka x)ose. 

Sivakami holds in her right hand a lotus-bud, and her 
left hand is in the varada or boon-giving pose. 

For other features see description of Nat;a-r4ja, pp. 212 
et seq. 

SnisTDABA-MflRTTi, front and side view. (Museum Regis- Plate YIII, 
ter No. J5: 13, 98, 285.), Height 62*6 cm. One of the Or Sch 

chief saints and singers of Siva in Tamil land (circa 
800 of the Christian era) ; a native of Tiru-arur near 
Nagapatam in the Madras Presidency. The story is that on 
his wedding-day, just as the marriage rites were beginning, 
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Plate IX. 

a 


Plate IX. 

b 


Siva came in the guise of an old Brahmin and claimed him 
as his thrall by virtue of a bond from an ancestor. The 
ceremony was stopped ; there were violent disputes and 
recriminations, and the bridegroom was led to an adjoining 
village and into a temple where Siva suddenly manifested 
himself in his divine form. The artist has happily caught 
the young bridegroom at the moment of the vision in his 
suddenly arrested movement of breathless wonder and awe. 
The attire is that of a bridegroom, — jewelled ornaments 
on head, chest, arms, and waist, and anklets. Being a 
Brahman, he wears the sacred thread (Ufavita) across 
the chest. 

Chandesvara, an apotheosized devotee of Siva. (Museum 
Register 9 : 13, 100, 286 ) Height 73 cm. He has a 
shrine in every temple of Siva in Tamil land ; no worship 
of Siva is complete until the final honours are paid to this 
saint. Here, too, the artist has successfully depicted the 
moment of rapture when (according to the story) Siva 
manifested himself, presenting him with a garland of cassia 
from his crown (which the devotee holds in profound rev- 
erence between his folded palms) and appointing , him chief 
of his hosts {OaTmpati). At the base of the statuette is an 
inscription in grantha and Sinhalese characters, which is 
in parts illegible and which may be read as Gaimpati 
Vsaha vdmse^" Vsaba is a Sinhalese word found in ih- 
scriptions, meaning excellent. Vamse (Sinh. Vahanse) is 
an honorific title. 

SuRYA, the Sun-God. (Museum Register No. 16; 13, 
97, 285.) Height 54 cm, Pigure stands on a lotus in erect 
posture (called sama-bhanga); halo round head from top 
of crown to neck ; lotus in either hand. 

A sample dhydna verse is as follow^ : — 

Dvibhujanoa dvinetranoa kirita makutanvitam 
Makutantam kanthamulat prabhamandala manditarn 
Kanthantatanka samyuktam raktavarnam tathaivaca 
Sanalabja karopetam hamsasakta samanvitam 
Samapadasthitam padme raktavastrair alankritam. 
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‘‘ Two -shouldered, two eyed, wearing a hrita crown, 
halo from neck to the end of crown, ear-rings {tdtanha) 
reaching to neck, ruddy of hue, swan-associated lotus held 
in the hand by its stalk, standing on lotus with equal foot, 
adorned with red robes.” 

The four figures in this group (which are reduced to the Plate X. 
same scale) represent the four chief saints in the Saiva 
Calendar, whose images are to be found in every temple 
of Siva. 

Appae Swami or Tiru-nAvuk-aeasu. (Museum Register ^ 

No. 15: 13, 104, 286.) Height 55 cm. He lived about the 
7th century. In early life he embraced Jainism and rose 
to be the head of the great Jain monastery in P4taliputra 
in the Tamil country. He subsequently reverted to his 
ancestral faith and was greatly persecuted by the Jain king, 
but persevered in his devotion to Siva. He went about the 
country a mendicant singing in the temples hymns of rare 
.beauty, and weeding the court-yards. He is usually repre- 
sented, as here, with hands folded in worship, shaven head, 
rosaries of rudrdhsha beads sacred to Siva (see p. 214) on 
head, neck, chest, &c., clad in a breech clout, and carrying 
the weeding implement. The title Ndvuk-araau, '' Tongue- 
King,” is said to have been bestowed on him by Siva. 

SuNDAEA-Mi^ETi-swAMi (same as Plate VIII. a; for des- b 
cription, see p. 219) . 

Tiexj-jeIna-sambhanda -SWAMI. (Museum Register No. c 
15: 13, 102,286.) Height 48*6 cm, A younger contempo- 
rary of Appar Swami (X. a) , and perhaps the greatest of 
Saiva saints and mystics. 

He is said to have received his call while an infant and 
to have died at the age of sixteen. He is usually (as here) 
represented as a nude child, with a pair of golden cymbals 
(said to be a gift from Siva) with which he went about sing- 
ing his praise. He wears rudraksha beads on his neck, chest 
and arms, and a golden waist string with pendants. 
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The collection of hymns of Tiru-Jnana-sambandha-swami, 
Appar Swami and Simdara-murti-swami (X. b) is known as 
the Divine Garland [Tevdram) and, together with the 
Psalms of Manikka-v4chaka>swami (X, d)', has been the 
mainstay of the religion of Siva in South India and Ceylon. 

MiNiKKA-vicHAKA-swiMi. (Museuiu Register No. 15: 13, 
101, 286.) Height 54 2 cm, A great Psalmist of Tamil land 
who lived about the 5th century of the Christian era. He 
was prime minister of the Pandiyan King of Madura, but 
after his call became a mendicant singer and preacher, in 
which guise he is here represented. The collection of his 
hymns is called Tiru-vdchaham^ '^The holy \vord,’’ and his 
own name, which means ‘'The golden-speeched,” is said 
to have been given him by Siva. 

He holds in his left hand a palm-leaf manuscript in which 
is inscribed the word “ Namachchivdya'’, “Adoration to 
Siva,^’ the initial word of the Tiruvachakam, which he is 
expounding, the right hand being in the pose vitarka of a 
preacher or expositor. The hair of his head is matted, and 
he wears rosaries of rudraksha beads, and across the chest 
the sacred thread of the Brahmin. 

Dr. Pope, who has written an appreciative life of the 
saint and published an exceUent translation of his Psalms, 
speaks of him as a n^ixture of St. Paul and St. Francis 
of Assisi. He spent his last days at Chidambaram, where 
most of his hymns were composed; I have given speeimenj^ 
of this at pp. 209-212. 


PLATE I 












ISTATA-RAJA . (front and back view) , 









Siva, as Sandhya-Nrttta-jMurtti, “ Lord of the Evening Twilight Dance.’' 
Bull Nandi. 

Consort of Siva. 





Siva and his Consort, as SomXskanda Murtti — Siva -}- his Consort TJmX alias Siva-KAmi 4- child Seanda, 

which should be between them and is missing. 












PLATE IX. 



Chandesvara, an apotheosized devotee of Siva. h, Surya, the Sun-God. 




PLATE 



‘ SAIVA SAINTS. 

Appab a^ias Tma-NivuK-ARASu SwImi. | c. Tiru-g^tana-sambhanba SwImi, 

SXTNDARA MtTRTTi SwAmi [See Plate VIII.] | d. MAntkka VAchaka SwAmi. 








PLATE XI. 



KUNDALINI SAKTI. 
(See page 214) 
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4. His Excellency the Governor invited discussion. 

5. His Excellency proposed a vote of thanks to Sir 
Ponnambalam. In doing so he said that, as nobody seemed 
to be prepared to discuss that lecture, he had now to dis- 
charge the very pleasant duty of proposing a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer. He was sure they all listened with the 
greatest intex^est and pleasure to the stimulating and instruc- 
tive lecture. He was glad he was able to be present at the 
lecture before going to visit the scene where those interesting 
relics had been found. He was sure that he would view the 
ruins at Polonnaruwa with far greater interest and sympathy 
since he had the privilege of listening to the lecture that 
night. He was a learner in those matters and a beginner at 
them, and therefore felt with the others lie was not com- 
petent to discuss the lecture. He was sure all were greatly 
indebted to Six* Ponnambalam for the veiy great labour he 
must have expended in the preparation of the luminous lecture 
he had delivered. Pie would ask those present to give a very 
hearty vote of thanks to their President for his interesting 
lecture. 

Mr. C. Hartley seconded. 

6. Sir Ponnambalam Arundehalam proposed a vote of 
thanks to His Excellency. In doing so he said he was very 
grateful to His Excellency for presiding at the lecture and 
for his gracious appreciation of it, and to those present for 
joining in the vote of thanks that H. E. had proposed. It 
now I'emained for him to propose a hearty vote of thanks 
to His Excellency for honouring them with his presence that 
night. Plis Excellency had come at great personal incon- 
venience, and they greatly appreciated it and felt stimulated 
by his encouragement. He asked them to carry the vote 
with acclamation. This was vigorously acceded to, 

7. His Excellency expressed his thanks and the meeting 
terminated. 




